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HOW SHALL WE GIVE OUR PUPILS A WIDER 
HORIZON? 


“'Tracu these boys and girls Facts,” said Mr. Thomas Grad- 
grind. “Facts alone are wanted in this life. Plant nothing 
else and rvot out everything else. You can only\form the 
minds of reasoning animals upon Facts. Nothing else will ever 
be of any service to them. That is the principle upon which I 
bring up my children, and that is the principle upon which I 
bring up these children.” 

“And,” one is tempted to say, seeing their common lack of 
imagination, their inability to grasp an abstract idea, their in- 
credulity and contempt of all truth which lies outside the 
limits of their own narrow experience, “that is the way in 
which we bring up our deaf boys and girls.” 

We have run object lessons into the ground. We have sur- 
feited our younger classes with puerile “journals” in which, 
commonly, the most mind-inspiring piece of information is, that 
‘Miss ——- went to the city to-day.” They have described scores 
of pictures giving minute particulars regarding the coat of the 
boy who “ wears a hat,” the shoes of the girl who has “two 
hands,” “two feet,” “two eyes,” etc., and we have told them 
innumerable stories, each adorned with a pretty little moral, 
illustrating for the most part only the commonplace aspects of 
a life with which they are already familiar. 

We go on in this way year after year, until the time comes 
when our pupils enter the higher grades, and then we wonder 
at, and mourn over, their lack of interest in imaginative litera- 
ture—their apparent inability to throw themselves, with enthu- 
siasm, into the historical life of other times and other nations. 

Probably no simile in the world is so trite, so hackneyed, as 
that which compares the grave to a narrow bed; yet I have 


seen an entire class of fifteen-year-old girls brought to confu- 
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sion by that same simile in these lines from “The Burial of 
Sir John Moore :” 
We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

And I have seen the faces of those girls all aglow with ad- 
miration when the meaning had been explained. One can- 
not help wondering how it would seem to hear a thing like that 
for the first time. 

Once, while teaching a class in geography, I told the chil- 
dren that the earth on which they live is a star like some of 
the other stars to be seen at night, and was just about to ex- 
plain more fully, when I caught sight of one of the brightest 
boys in the class saying slyly to the others, “She lies. The 
earth is not a star. Can’t be. No fire.” 

What those classes needed, what every class needs, and what 
we all, both deaf and hearing, need, is a wider outlook—men- 
tally, morally, spiritually—and there seem to be at least two 
main lines on which, with that end in view, we can most profit- 
ably work. One is a more careful, systematic cultivation of 
the imaginative powers in our pupils, and the other—a yet 
harder task when the narrowing tendencies of institution life 
are taken into account—a constant broadening of ourselves 
through reading, study, and, last, but by no means least, con- 
tact with the outside world. ° 

In these days, when Frances Willard has entered into a 
crusade against dolls, when eminent theologians spend their 
precious hours in discussing as to whether or not babies shall 
be allowed to believe in Santa Claus, and when, as the last 
straw, Mr. Howells, in his own peculiarly graceful, aggravating 
way, tells us that American children need to be warned against 
the influence of Walter Scott, it is absolutely refreshing to 
come upon a sentiment like the following from Ruskin: “ It is 
through the imagination only that we receive any strong or 
lasting impressions.” 

To the truth of that statement most of us are living wit- 
nesses. 

It is not meant that we should give up the object lessons, 
the descriptions, and the journals. Nobody would advocate 
that. They are useful and necessary in their way. But what 
we should do, what we can very easily do, is to incorporate 
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into all that sort of work more of the imaginative element. 
For instance, a child brings a pomegranate to school. We 
show it to the class, expatiate upon its parts, shape, size, taste, 
and color; we tell them where it grows and how it grows. Let 
us go a step farther and give them, as a teacher to whom the 
use of signs is not forbidden can so easily do, a picture which 
shall impress them as a word-picture impresses hearing chil- 
dren—a picture in which the sandy desert, the unwieldy camel, 
the slow-moving caravan, the dusky Arab children, and the 
thirsty traveller gladdened by the crimson, juicy fruit shall ap- 
pear vividly before their eyes. 

Perhaps you say, “Why not give these children the word- 
picture instead of using signs?” To which I can only reply, 
Do it if you like. Write it all out, explain it, employing words 
alone, and then compare the interest and enthusiasm excited 
in your class with that of a class to whom the same thing has 
first been given in signs. 

There are a number of fine selections from the best authors 
in “ Otto’s Exercises,” but I have yet to see the beginner in 
German who has ever been thrilled by their beauty as he 
laboriously stumbled through them. The cases are nearly 
parallel. 

It is wonderful how, with a little guiding-skill, this idea of 
stimulating the imagination can be made to run through all 
our teaching, how soon its effects are perceptible in better, 
broader language work. 

For the last two or three years the subjects of many of the 
lectures delivered weekly during the winter term before the 
pupils of the Kendall School have been selected by the Prin- 
cipal with reference to this idea, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing partial list : ; 
Ascent in a Balloon. 

Reminiscences of the Civil War. 
Daniel Boone. 

Childhood in Greece. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. 
The Indians of the Plains. 

A Trip through Colorado. 

The Story of Evangeline. 
Humorous Aspects of Life. 

The Conquest of Mexico. 


These lectures are delivered in signs on successive Friday 
evenings, and, in my own class, the more advanced pupils are 
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required on the following Monday morning to write an abstract 
‘of the subject-matter presented. The results have been, on 
the whole, most encouraging. 

A good exercise in composition is, to put upon the slate 
simply a proper name, telling the children to write an original 
story about that boy or girl. This is not only a valuable lesson, 
but it often gives the teacher an amusing insight into the 
character and ideals of different pupils. For instance, one of my 
boys, a quiet, shy, sickly little fellow, was very fond of depicting 
the life of a desperate cowboy, and his heroes were always sure 
to live in tents surrounded by blood-thirsty Indians, while the 
greatest hoyden in the class, a born romp, invariably allowed 
her heroines to die young, and consoled herself for their loss 
by giving them a magnificent funeral. 

With younger children, compositions about what they would 
do if placed under different conditions of life have proved 
helpful. The following extracts upon such a subject are 
selected only from the work of congenitally-deaf children. It 
is taken for granted that a teacher of the deaf can feel—beyond 
a reasonable desire to assist them—no critical interest in the 
language of pupils who lost their hearing at five, eight, or 
eleven years. As degenerate children of Adam, we may pos- 
sibly be forgiven for occasionally humbugging the public; but 
why, in the name of common sense, we should ever make the 
useless attempt to humbug ourselves and each other by putting 
forward as a test the work of semi-mutes, is a mystery hard 
to be explained. The credit for the language of such children, 
as has been said of their articulation, by one whose memory 
we all delight to honor, belongs to their Creator rather than 
to their Alma Mater : 

What I would do if I were rich. If I were very rich I would give new 
clothing to poor people. I want to give new clothing and shoes to Mary 
B-——. I talk to one of the high-class girls about I want to give away 
many thousand dollars. I would like to travel over all the world. If I 
were very rich I would become a missionary, but I would want also to 
have diamond ear-rings, breastpins, and rings for myself. I would have 
a beautiful house. A parlor is my own for my deaf company to sit in. I 
would take her on the cars to New York and we would see many beauti- 


ful things. Now, I am not rich, but I like to imagine what I would do 
if I were very rich. 


The next little girl, at the time of writing, had recently 
become the happy possessor of a new plush garment: 


If I were very rich I would have a very fine, large house, with plush 
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carpets and furnitures. I would receive my friends and invite them to 
sit on my pretty plush chairs. I want them to admire my fine house. I 
would have gold and diamond dishes on my dining-room table, and I 
would wear long plush dresses. I would have a small dog covered with 
a plush cloth to keep him warm, and a coach and black horses with a 
plush saddle. I would have many negro men to work for my house. 


Another girl, desirous of increasing her visiting-list, writes : 


I would become acquainted with all the deaf people in the world and 
callon them. I would visit all the schools for deaf people in the world, 
but I want the Kendall School to be the largest and the best. I think 
so. I would give a large statue of me. 


The writer of the following has a realizing -and practical 
sense of the only way in which his wealth is likely to come : 

I shall get work to earn myself and save my wages in a safely bank. I 
will be rich and travel, but I want only to go to Jerusalem where Jesus 
lived there, because every place there are holy. I do not mean to be 
selfish like Mr. ——. I think he has about five millions dollars, and he 
is much pleased with himself in the world. 


Of the field opened to imaginative work in geography and 
history, it is unnecessary to speak. The following uncorrected 
exercise was written by a member of the high-class in the 
Kendall School and does not in the least resemble the bare 


outline given in the common-school history used in the class- 
room. The boy was born deaf: 


Imaginary Chronicle of Richard I, by a Saxon Scribe in his time. 

Henry II is dead and we mourn his death. 

Richard, the son of the deceased king, is crowned king. We are proud 
of him; he is very brave and strong; he can wield his huge battle-axe 
very well, and deserves the title of ‘‘ Coeur de Lion.” 

A few months later. Richard, our great and brave king, has gone 
with Philip of France to Palestine to fight the infidels who drink blood 
and soil the Holy Land. : 

Seven years later. It is reported that our true Majesty has left 
Palestine for this country, after making a truce with the infidel sultan, 
Saladin, to last three years, three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours, and allow our repenting brethren to be forgiven at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and that our Majesty mysteriously disappeared in the land of 
the Hungarians. 

Two years later. We are almost bursting with joy that our great and 
true Majesty is still alive. We are helping to set him free from prison 
in Germany. 

Richard has come home at last and there is a general show of rejoicing 
throughout the land except among the close-fisted, big-nosed Jews, who 
are trembling lest their wealth take wings and fly away. 

Our true and glorious Majesty has gone to France to punish the coward 
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king of France for helping the equally sneakish upstart by the name of 
John to grasp the sacred crown of our country. 

Our Majesty is dead now. A sneak of a Frenchman killed him with an 
arrow and he was accordingly punished. May our Majesty sing with the 
saints forever is the wish of our countrymen. 


In speaking of the things which have aided us in the devel- 
opment of imagination, thought, and language, I am sure no 
teacher in the Kendall School would fail to mention “The 
Raindrop.” Each school-room is provided with several bound 
copies of this little magazine, and all our children, semi-mutes 
and congenitally deaf, read and love these books just as we 
used to read and love Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Arabian Nights. Our debt to the editor is incalculable. 
The encouragement and cultivation in our pupils of the sense 
of humor is a point too often neglected or ignored.* After all, 
the people in this world from whom we receive most, to whom 
we are most grateful, are those who make us laugh. We read 


humbly, if not always understandingly, the inspired words of 


Emerson and Carlyle, we acknowledge gratefully the warning 
lessons which George Eliot and Thackeray teach us through 
the self-seeking Tito Milemmo, the false and worldly Becky 
Sharp; but some of us—and I say it reverently—thank God 
that Charles Lamb wrote letters, that Dickens created the 
Micawbers. 

Let us have more nonsense in the school-room. Laugh with 
the children. Keep the first of April with them. Do and say 
all manner of absurd things, even at the risk of being thought 
mildly insane by more dignified, sober-minded people. Here 
again we are helped by signs. As Professor Draper has well 
said, ina circle depending upon lip-reading there can never 
be any general hilarity. In fact, it is hard to believe that 
perfect sympathy can exist between a teacher and pupils who 
depend upon speech-reading as a means of communication. 
One thing is certainly true, and that is, that most oral teach- 
ers, consciously or unconsciously, look upon all deaf people as 
children or inferiors. More than once I have been asked by 
visiting oralists, ‘‘ With so many deaf teachers, what do you 
hearing teachers do for society?” Could anything show more 


* We have on hand, and expect to publish in the next number of the 
Annals, an article by another contributor making some practical sug- 
gestions concerning the development of a sense of humor in deaf pu- 
pils.—E. A. F. 
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plainly than this question, how wrong, mistaken, and short- 
sighted is the policy of those institutions which close their 
doors to deaf teachers? It would be impossible for one who 
had worked side by side with educated deaf men and women, 
who had been honored by their friendship, who had watched 
their influence—an influence for good rarely if ever attained 
by hearing people—over the children, to ask such a question ; 
and when the visitor adds complacently, ‘We have no deaf 
teachers in our school,” such an one must feel like answer- 
ing, “ Then so much the worse for you, so much the worse 
for your children, and so much the worse for your institution.” 
And when all is said and done, in spite of all talk about this 
method or that method, this text-book or that text-book, the 
trite old truth—old even in the days of Roger Ascham and 
Lady Jane Grey—remains the same: that it is, after all, the 
individuality of the teacher which most tells upon the life and 
character of the pupil. All other influences are as nothing 
compared to this. How then, it becomes us to ask, shall we, 
surrounded by the narrowing influences of institution life, 
keep ourselves mentally fresh and strong? 

There seems to exist in some quarters, and among a cer- 
tain class, a most erroneous idea that good work can be done 
only by those teachers whose mental life is bounded by their 
school-rooms. A young woman of my acquaintance went as 
teacher from a hearing day-school into an institution where 


this'idea prevailed. 


She was not specially learned, nor wise, nor clever, but having 
been born and brought up in Massachusetts, she had imbibed 
the notion, so inseparable from the New, England atmosphere, 
that it is the duty of a Christian to attend meetings, lectures, 
and concerts, to cultivate congenial friendships, to read good 
authors, and, while preserving a strong personal allegiance to 
the Republican Party, to take a vital interest in all affairs of 
Church and State. 

As the town in which the institution was situated claimed 
to be something of a literary centre, she said to one of the 
officers, the day after her arrival, “ You must have very pleasant 
society here in X.,” and was a little chilled by the reply, “ Oh, 
we are all so occupied with our work that we get very little time 
for anything of that sort ;” but, being of an elastic nature, she 
recovered her spirits sufficiently in the course of the day to ask 
another teacher if she had read a certain new book about 
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which everybody was talking. “No,” was the answer; “TI get 
very little time toread anything not connected with my work.” 

Restraining, with difficulty, her desire to throw a bound 
copy of the Annals, which lay conveniently near, at this un- 
pleasant person, the new incumbent walked slowly and sadly 
up stairs to the reading-room. A hotly-contested Presidential 
election had recently taken place, and the morning paper con- 
tained decisive news. Forgetting everything in her patriotic 
excitement, the young woman rushed into the hall, and, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of the first person she met, shouted, 
“Hayes is elected! Hayes is elected!” 


“Well,” said the lady addressed, calmly disengaging her- 
self, “I don’t know that it will make any difference in my 
work if he is.” 

Now, a state of things like this is, as Miss Ophelia said of 
the St. Clair housekeeping, “ no credit to anybody.” 


If a Presidential election doesn’t make any difference in our 
work, it ought to. Every event on this globe which touches 
the broad general life of mankind ought to make, at least, a 
ripple in our school-rooms. 

Let us help our pupils to feel the largeness of the world. 
We have German children in our schools. Make them realize 
what a proud thing it is to have a part in the heritage of a 
land which leads the world in scholarship—a land before whose 
emperors all Christendom once bowed. 

Awaken in the Irish boys and girls sympathy with the down- 
trodden land of their fathers. Show the colored children 
what a future may be before their race, and make them all, 
German, Irish, black and white, feel what a glorious privilege 
it is to be an American citizen. 

It is one of the dangers in our line of educational work, that 
outsiders will persist—and that unfortunate word “Asylum ” is 
largely responsible for the fact—in considering it as charitable 
and ourselves as seif-sacrificing, devoted missionaries. 

There is something in this view very gratifying to our vanity, 
and we are often unduly flattered and deceived when visitors 
shed tears over the prettiest children in the class and congratu- 
late us feelingly upon our “ noble work.” 

We need to be on our guard against this cant, this false 
sentiment, so much in vogue. All work honestly, faithfully 
done is God’s work, and there is much wholesome truth for us 
all in the advice of Jeames Yellowplush, Esq., to Sir Edward 
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Bulwer Lytton, Baronet, where he says, in reply to the latter’s 
assertion that he wrote a certain play merely to serve the 
drama : 


Nonsense, Barnet, you wrote that play for money—money from the 
manager, money from the bookseller—for the same reason that I write 
this, sir. Shakespeare wrote for the very same reasons, and I never heard 
that he bragged about serving the drama. Away with this canting about 
great motives ! 
ourselves martyrs of the truth, martyrs or apostles. We are but trades- 
men working for bread and not for righteousness’ sake. Let’s try and 
work honestly, but don’t let us be prating pompously about our ‘ sacred 


Let us not be too proud, my dear Barnet, and fancy 


calling.” 

It is probably true that most of us love our work, are inter- 
ested in it, and try to do it as well as we can; but it is also 
true that, if to-morrow each of us were to come into possession 
of a fortune, we should, in all probability, give up teaching, and 
our simultaneous resignation might, perhaps, open the eyes of 
directors to the fact that there does not stand behind each one 
of us, as in the case of every public-school teacher, a large, well 
trained contingent waiting to take our places. 

We are specialists and should be paid as specialists. Normal 
training, even experience in a hearing school, is of very little 
value to a teacher in her first year’s work with the deaf, because 
of the fact that people who have unconsciously used the En- 
glish language from babyhood cannot and will not for a long 
time understand that, in relation to this same English language, 


their pupils are foreign children. 


It is quite likely that most of us spoiled a class in our first 
year, or if not, we were saved only by some long-suffering prin- 
cipal, who patiently followed after us, weeding out the mistakes 
we sowed on every hand. ; 

The writer, who had received a diploma from one of the best 
normal schools in the country and had taught four years in a 
public school, distinguished herself by teaching in her first 
lesson to deaf children of eight years, the word “porous.” If 
she had searched Webster's Unabridged from one end to the 
other, she could not have hit upon a word those infants needed 
less, and the tenacity with which they remembered it was some- 
thing dreadful. That word was worse than Banquo’s ghost. 
It appeared in every language exercise of the class for the next 
two years, and they persisted in pronouncing everything which 
had a hole in it “porous,” from a grindstone to a locomotive. 
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If our salaries are to be compared with those of the public 
schools, the comparison should be made, not with those of the 
grammar and primary grades, but with those of language 
teachers, and even a very superficial examination will show at 
once that teaching French, German, or Latin is much more 
remunerative than teaching English to deaf-mutes. Of the 
unjust discrimination, made in our work as in all other fields, 
between men and women, it is useless to speak. On that point 
we must be silenced, if not convinced, by the old argument of 
supply and demand. Even here there are more women than 
men. It is only the daring Mr. Bellamy who has ventured to 
suggest that some time in the world’s history there may exist 


a better, less stupid system of political economy, and I trust 


we are all very much obliged to him. 

To live rightly, charitably, happily, in an institution is not 
an easy thing. Probably every school is fortunate enough to 
possess some one woman whose quiet, saintly life from year to 
year serves as an example and a benediction. 

But most of us are not saintly. We are easily tired, easily 
bored, easily provoked, and the long year of forty weeks, the 
intimate household relations, the short range at which we live 
with others, give us ample opportunity to show our worst side 
to the people about us. 

To live above it all, and yet to be heartily, loyally of this in- 
stitution life, to aid—in the hardest of all ways, through our 
self-restraint—in preserving that harmony among officers and 
teachers so essential in the management and training of a hun- 
dred sharp-sighted children, to keep ourselves from growing 
mentally smaller each year, we must and should create for 
ourselves another distinct life wholly separate, except in its 
beneficent results, from that of the institution. We owe this 
to our pupils and employers, and we owe it to our own im- 
mortal souls. 

That this other life must derive its nourishment largely from 
books goes without saying—their choice, of course, being a 
matter of individual taste and preference. 

The plea, so often heard, “I get no time to read,” is the great- 
est nonsense ever uttered. People always find time for what 
they really want to do, and a woman with a genuine love for 
books can no more help reading than she can help breathing. 
When she finally gives up the one she will give up the other, and 
not before. The other excuse, “Iam too tired to study after 
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I have been in school all day,” has more foundation in fact and 
demands more respectful consideration. 

Unless a teacher can make herself exercise at least two 
hours daily in the open air, by walking, riding, or, best of all, 
cycling, she should attempt no supplementary mental work. 
It cannot be many years, at best, before nervous prostration 
will claim her for his own. It is to be regretted that the peda- 
gogic world is not, as a whole, yet educated up to bicycles. 
To think of all the money paid each year to all the doctors by 
the broken-down teachers of these United States, and then to 
think of all the machines that money would buy, and all the 
lives those machines would save, is to create a most depressing 
and sympathetic chain of thought. Any teacher who takes 
plenty of out-door exercise can find at least one hour every 
day which she can devote to study; and an hour a day means 
a great deal of work accomplished at the end of a year. 

Of the benefits to be derived from social intercourse with 
people outside our special line of work it is needless to speak. 
One’s own life can appear in its true proportions only when 
measured by other lives, and that supreme gift of sympathy, 
worth more than all else to those who teach, is best gained 
through mingling with our fellow-men. Then, too, there is 


always a possibility that every new acquaintance—like a new 
book—may have a message for us, may prove interesting. The 
probabilities are that he will not, but he may at least amuse 
us for awhile, and it is quite legitimate to laugh at our neigh- 
bors, provided we laugh inwardly and without malice. 
Perhaps all this sounds merely like a plea for self-indulgence. 


It is not so meant. We should never allow ourselves, for one 
instant, to forget that the institution exists for the pupils; 
that it is not a hotel for officers and teachers ; but, while we 
remember this, let us not lose sight of the equally important 
truth that whatever makes our lives broader and richer, must, 
x1ecessarily, broaden and enrich the lives of our children. 


Miss SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


THE “SCIENTIFIC TESTIMONY” OF “FACTS AND 
OPINIONS.” 


NeEaRLyY twenty years have passed away since Professor A. 
Graham Bell first appeared before the American public on 
questions pertaining to the education of the deaf; and from 
that time until now bis interest in this class of people has been 
deep and unremitting. There have been occasions when his 
public utterances have drawn the fire of those who differ from 
him, but it must be admitted that the popular leaders of deaf- 
mute education in the United States have granted Professor 
Bell the fullest liberty of investigation, have responded gen- 
erously to his call for information, and at conferences and 
conventions have cordially welcomed him to co-operation in 
the debates and discussions which there take place. This is 
the true spirit—the only spirit, indeed, which we can afford 
to manifest toward this popular lay critic of our American 
schools. The amenities of life have not been altogether on 
one side. The professor has shown us marks of his favor in 
the shape of pamphlets and essays, which have provoked dis- 
cussion and made investigation necessary. It is to be hoped 
that this spirit of mutual courtesy will continue to subsist. 
We do, however, venture to enter a gentle protest against the 
broad charge made against us in the British Medical Journal 
of May 11, 1889, in these words: “ Philanthropy in the United 
States is doing everything possible to encourage marriage 
among deaf-mutes. We educate them together, teach them a 
language of their own, so that they know nothing of English.” 
The first part of this charge is severe enough, but we believe 
that the author of that statement would admit a little, just a 
little, hyperbole in “ nothing of English.” Whatever may be 
the delinquencies of the great body of men and women now 
engaged in this noble work, it must be said in their defence 
that they are as well equipped, as efficiently active, as enlight- 
ened in methods, and as fruitful in results as the best that can 
be found abroad. We are not, however, to shut our eyes to 
the criticisms of one honestly seeking the improvement of our 
methods of instruction. The vast array of facts presented 
to the public in “Facts and Opinions” are not to be blinked 
at. They are to be met, if met at all, by a critical considera- 


tion of all the facts in the case. 
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“ Scientific Testimony.” 


In coming now to a discussion of the scientific testimony of 
“Facts and Opinions,” we ask that we may be permitted to 
subject the evidence there given to that sifting process which 
honors no name, respects no authority, which strips itself of 
all preconceived notions and chronicles only what investigation 
proves to be the clean, filtered truth. 

The symposium collated by the editor in favor of his theory 
of a deaf-mute variety is interesting mainly for the weighty 
names by which the theory is endorsed, rather than by any- 
thing of value contributed to the discussion. The presentation 
of this question before such associations as those that met at 
New Haven, Washington, and Philadelphia had this merit, that 
it won at once the attention of the best thought of the country. 
Admitting all this, it is still true that the estimable men who 
composed these scientific bodies knew, relatively, nothing of 
the questions at issue; for they were questions pertaining to 
a particular guild, the members of which were conspicuous by 
their absence. Nothing could be more presumptuous than for 
a body of men to attempt to speak ex cathedra on questions 
which are wholly outside of their experience and observation. 
This is the criticism to which the men who appear in “ Facts 
and Opinions” have justly subjected themselves. Yet this 
must be remembered in their favor: a member of their own 
fraternity has asked them their opinion on a theory of his own 
formulating, and in complimentary deference to a great name 
they have endorsed the theory, on what ground we shall im- 
mediately see. Such is the vicarious character of a national 
reputation that a man carries with him all the weight of his 
special equipment, even when passing beyond the limits of his 
particular field. So distinguished an authority as Max Miller 
recently gave expression to the opinion that, deaf-mutes left 
to themselves would rise no higher than orang-outangs, al- 
though he immediately qualified this by declaring himself an 
agnostic as to the inner life of deaf-mutes. The statement is 
an illustration of how far a man confessedly great in one 
branch of study may go wrong, when treating of questions 
outside of his specialty. 

The first place in this scientific testimony is held by Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Cope, editor of the American Naturalist. 
We are assured by him that a deaf-mute variety is possible. 
In proof of this assurance we are informed that “the evo- 
lution of a deaf-mute variety is not more improbable than that 
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blind species.of animals should arise and be perpetuated, a 
circumstance which has often octurred in the evolution of 
animals.” Then, treating of the origin of such animals, he 
tells us that “disuse is the cause of blind species.” He gives 
us a list of Batrachians which are deaf, and whose deafness is 
ascribed to what he calls “disuse.” But what possible analogy 
is there between the blind fishes of Mammoth Cave, whose 
conditions of life preclude the necessity of sight, between the 
Batrachians living in subterranean and aquatic depths, where 
sounds do not enter, and those beings living in a world where 
light and sound are the things most palpable to the senses? 
Species whose development has been in perfect harmony with 
their environment are here compared to a few individuals dif- 
ferentiated from their kind by some abnormal variation, the 
abnormal factor in the case rarely of a fixed character. If the 
editor of the Naturalist can find among his blind species in- 


dividuals possessing sight, or, in the depths of which he speaks, 
Batrachians with the power of hearing, he will then present 
us a parallel case with deaf people in a hearing world. To 
affirm the possibility of a deaf race in a world of sound by 
the existence of blind and deaf species where there is neither 
light nor sound is not the sort of evidence that our men of 


science are wont to rest upon in the verification of their 
theories. 

The second witness, Professor Alpheus Hyatt, in presenting 
his evidence, begins with a cautious “if.” He readily endorses 
the theory, on the ground, apparently, that all characteristics 
tend to become inherited. He nowhere defines what he means 
by a characteristic, and the question naturally arises whether 
he regards the ante-natal lesion of the auditory nerve or the 
rupture of the ear-drum as peculiarities to be transmitted. 
One may as well talk of a one-armed man transmitting his de- 
fect as to speak of many of those who are deaf transmitting 
theirs. This writer evidently does not realize that we are still 
in the dark as to what the physical causes of deafness are. Of 
adventitious deafness the causes are innumerable, but the 
whole field of ante-natal deafness has been comparatively neg- 
lected. Whether the few cases noted of apparently heredi- 
tary deafness are due to some malformation of the hearing 
organs, or whether they are the result of a vitiated diathesis 
predisposing to deafness, is a question not yet decided. We 
have sufficient evidence, from the reports to the British House 
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of Commons and from other sources, to prove that scrofula is 
directly responsible for a large proportion of the cases of deaf- 
ness. 

Dr. H. P. Bowditch, the third authority quoted in this 
scientific symposium, has very little to say, except to assure 
his correspondent that he is “ perfectly right” in his theory, 
and, in closing, to compliment him on striking a note of 
“warning of the danger which attends the purely philan- 
thropic method of dealing with social problems.” Just what 
the author of this opinion means by his last remark, it would 
be interesting to know. But if we may be permitted to inter- 
pret this implied censure, it is that the philanthropy which 
has done so much for the education of the deaf, which has 
made it possible for them to own farms, to be editors, lawyers, 
and teachers, to be factory men, shoemakers, and carpenters, 
which fits them, indeed, to exercise all the rights of men and 
of citizens, is also in some way responsible for what these 
people do after leaving school. Philanthropy really finishes 
its work with the education of the deaf and then leaves them 
where the students of other schools are left. But it so happens 
that these people are social beings, that they are endowed 
with all those instincts which lie at the basis of our common 
life, and they often marry among their kind, living in happiness 
and peace, finding in each other's society some compensation 
for the loneliness of their lot, and for this, too, that abstract 
thing philanthropy is held responsible. Those concerned in 
the education of the deaf are no more accountable for the 
matrimonial alliances of their pupils than the professors of a 
university are for the marriages of the students who come 
under their tuition. The social problems, whether among the 
deaf or the hearing, are often grave enough, but surely not of 
a character to justify the covert charge to which this writer has 
given expression. The deaf married before special schools were 
organized, and they marry under the system which has the 
special advocacy of the author of “ Facts and Opinions.” 
Twenty per cent. of the deaf between twenty and eighty years 
of age in Germany are married. That misfortunes of a special 
kind sometimes come upon the offspring of the deaf is not to 
be questioned. Every step forward in civilization develops 
some new evil. Education produces forgers and counter- 
feiters ; knowledge of chemistry has put into the hands of the 
criminal classes terrible forces of destruction. A long indict- 
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ment against the arts and improvements of modern life could 
easily be made. Not one of them is an unmixed good. The 
dependent and delinquent classes in the last census numbered 
400,000 persons. If we add to this the death rate of all under 
five years of age, it will be seen that if people are to be 
deterred from marrying by the possible ills, moral and physi- 
‘al, which may fall upon their offspring, the race would soon 
become extinct. 

The fourth authority in the testimony quoted, Professor 
Wm. H. Brewer, is worthy of notice as giving the number of 
generations necessary to fix a new variety. “ Five generations 
of sires and four of dams is a common rule.” But in “ Facts 
and Opinions” (page 103) we find that a deaf-mute of the fifth 
generation marries a deaf woman, generation unknown, and 
the five children of this union all hear and speak. Another in- 
teresting fact which shows the difficulty of predicating heredity 
is given by a former principal of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes: A deaf man from a family of five deaf children 
married a deaf woman from a family of three deaf children, and 
the seven children resulting from this marriage are free from 
the affliction of their parents. As long as facts of this char- 
acter are to be found in great number it is not to be wondered 
at that those who mingle freely among the deaf refuse to as- 
sent to the extreme statement of the case as found in “ Facts 
and Opinions” and other published addresses. While Pro- 
fessor Brewer tries to prove the probability of the evolution of 
a deaf variety, he insists upon fixity in the distinctive charac- 
ter-—an indefinite phrase, which may mean a dozen things-—and 
admits that if deafness is not transmitted to the offspring as u 
rule, then the special points are but individual peculiarities. 
This admission is fatal to his theory, for the probability of 
transmitting a like anatomical defect is so remote as to remove 
the question to the domain of the doctrine of chances. 

It is with considerable hesitation that one ventures to say 
anything of the honored name which holds the next place in 
this symposium. Professor Simon Newcomb is a man of most 
varied learning and acquirements, a distinguished astronomer, 
an eminent physicist, a writer on political economy, an esti- 
mable man, and it is a matter of considerable surprise that, 
with the resources of the Washington College within easy ac- 
cess, he has permitted himself to endorse the theory upon the 
ex parte statement of the case presented to him. It is true 
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that the writer simply presents a hypothetical case; but there 
are hypotheses so reasonable as to carry in their statement 
every presumption of truth, and there are hypotheses so vio- 
lent as to be classed at once with the improbable. He also 
tries to fix the number of generations that must elapse before 
the deaf variety would be evolved. It is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the plan that congenitals marry congenitals, and the 
process must continue from generation to generation. The 
hearing children are to be eliminated from the community, and 
the successive unions must be between those among whom 
heredity is already a fixed factor. This statement of the case 
reminds us of Plato’s ideal republic. It must consist of 11,080 
persons, just as many women as men, and all additions to the 
number are to be banished. The nature of the facts upon 
which the opinion we are here considering is built may be seen 
from the following (* Facts and Opinions,” page 98, italics 
mine) : 

According to the law of heredity, the probability [of a deaf-mute race | 
will increase with each successive generation. In the absence of any exact 
knowledge of this law, I shall assume that the probability of deaf-mute 


parents having deaf-mute children increases through successive genera- 
1 


tions according to the series 1, 4, 4, 


But suppose the variety, along the selected lines, never 
reaches the one-fifth stage, or, reaching that, disappears in the 
next generation, what becomes of the formula? There is no 
evidence in this testimony of any knowledge of the disparity 
between males and females born deaf, and the discussion pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that deafness is due to some one 
physical fact. If the formula has any approximation to truth, 
then the American Asylum at Hartford, after a history of more 
than two generations, ought to show some signs of it; but of 
the first hundred pupils admitted, beginning in the year 1817, 
forty-five were bern deaf, while of the last one hundred, end- 
ing in 1889, forty-one were born deaf, so that after seventy 
years of deaf-mute education, with its enormous proportion of 
deaf-mute marriages and the asserted increasing percentage of 
deaf-born children, the proportion born deaf remains practi- 
cally unchanged, the slight change which has occurred being 
a decrease. Our quarrel with this scientific testimony is that 
throughout the discussion thus far assumptions and proba- 
bilities have taken the place of facts, and types of develop- 
ment containing nothing irregular have been compared to an 
artificial process of fixing and propagating a defect. 
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It is with great pleasure that we turn from the previous 
testimonies to the few pages contributed by Professor W. K. 
Brooks, Professor of Morphology in Johns Hopkins University. 
Here we have a clear, concise, scientific exposition of the sub- 
ject. He is the first of these scientific men to begin with a 
careful definition of what an inherited characteristic is, and 
the only one to note that a congenital peculiarity is not neces- 
sarily an inherited peculiarity. He divides the deaf into four 
classes, viz: 1. Accidental deafness after birth. 2. Loss of 
hearing by accident before birth. 3. Cases where there is an 
inherited predisposition to deafness. 4. Cases of inherited 
deafness. 

The conditions for the evolution of a deaf-mute race, as set 
forth by Professor Brooks, are that those among the deaf who 
marry must have the same inherited peculiarity. From this 
statement of the case, I doubt whether any of those most 
familiar with the deaf would dissent. The only comment they 
would be likely to make would.be that marriage among the 
deaf of those having the same inherited peculiarity is as rare 
as marriage between people with red hair. Professor Brooks 
has also the candor to give us the opinion of Professor Galton, 
somewhat contradictory of the views set forth in his discussion. 
But there can be no question that the law of regression, as 
announced by Galton, will assert itself, and there will be a 
constant tendency even among the children of parents having 
the same peculiarity to revert to the normal type. The evolu- 
tionary process which produced hearing ought in time to 
repeat itself, and individuals in the variety would soon multi- 
ply and the defect in time be eliminated. The reference of 
Professor Brooks and of all the writers to the experience of 
breeders is not quite pertinent, for in none of the cases re- 
ferred to was the point to be transmitted a defect. Success 
in the progressive development of new species ought not to 
be cited to prove that the attempt would be equally successful 
in a process of deterioration. This much is evident, that if 
« deaf-mute variety could ever be formed it would only be 
after rigorous selection among those whose heredity had 
already become a fixed quantity, under the controlling purpose 
of making the experiment a success. That this will ever take 
place the wildest pessimist of the future of the deaf will hardly 
venture to claim. 

The above is part of the testimony presented by Professor 
Bell to the British House of Commons. It is also part of the 
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indictment of our American system of instruction. It is well, 
however, to look abroad and note a few facts in regard to 
those countries which are claimed to be so much in advance 
of ours. In Italy, the home of the pure oral method, more 
than 70 per cent. of the deaf can neither read nor write (Re- 
port to the British House of Commons), while in the six New 
England States only 10.8 per cent. are illiterate. We have, 
however, fuller statistics from Germany. Taking the thirteen 
German provinces and comparing them with the same number 
of our States most populous in deaf-mutes, we have to each 
100,000 inhabitants the following deaf-mute population : 


deaf- 


GERMAN PROVINCES, UNITED STATES, 


mutes in 100,000 


inhabitants. 
mutes in 100,000 


inhabitants. 


Number of 
Number of deaf- 
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These figures prove with irresistible force that the number 
of deaf-mutes in a community is not due to the use of the sign- 
language, nor to the congregate system of housing pupils, for 
neither of these prevails in Germany. 

When it is further remembered that this is a new country ; 
that malignant types of such diseases as cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis and scarlet fever have swept through whole communities, 
in some cases more than doubling the percentage of our deaf- 
mute population; that the incoming of a large foreign popu- 
lation, with all the ills attending the opening up of new lands, 
has also helped to swell the number of the deaf, there is cer- 
tainly something to glory in that we have still a much smaller 
percentage of deaf-mutes than the ideal countries we are in- 


vited to take as our models. 
W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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DRAWING. 


THE question, How shall we teach drawing? naturally re- 
solves itself into another question: How may the pupil’s atten-’ 
tion be obtained and directed to the subject of drawing? 

I say obtained, because (Count Tolstoi’s theory of the child’s 
avidity for wholesome information notwithstanding) I hold it 
to be an accepted fact that a teacher’s first task in any lesson 
is to compel, if possible to enchain, the pupil’s attention. And 
attention in pursuance of an art is not only of primary impor- 
tance (as in any study), but of second and third and last im- 
portance also: for whereas, in a science, which we seek to un- 
derstand, much depends upon the order of thought and the 
sequence of ideas, in an art, which we aim rather to practice, 
earnest application aad absorbing interest are almost the only 
requisites of success. 

The term science, of course, includes all the ordinary branches 
of study—arithmetic, grammar, geography—and under art are 
marshalled the so-called extras, of minor importance and often 
crowded out of educational systems—sewing, cooking, draw- 
ing, morality, and the like. In these latter subjects, I repeat, 
when the teacher has awakened the pupil’s interest he has made 
the grand beginning; all progress follows naturally. 

Somewhat depends upon the instructor’s theories of the ex- 
tent and adaptability of the art, but much less than rival schools 
would have us think, since these same rival schools turn out 
equally skilful and zealous craftsmen. As we say of the learner, 
so we say of the teacher: his enthusiasm is of ten times the im- 
portance of his principles, and out of his enthusiasm grow his 
methods, which may be straightforward though his theories are 
all at sea. 

It is evident that in the study of drawing the interest must 
be aroused by quite other means than those employed even in 
the simplest sciences; for while in the latter the teacher ap- 
proaches the thinking faculties at the most approachable point, 
curiosity, there is nothing in the province of art to awaken curi- 
osity, and the highest and keenest of all incentives to effort— 
namely, the zest of intellectual discovery—is entirely lacking. 
We must rather appeal to the semi-intellectual faculties. 

Foremost among these, for every-day wear and lasting qual- 


ities, is the love of imitation, inherent in every human organ- 
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ism. That it is a stronger working motive than love of the 
beautiful (which is, in truth, more an end than « means) is 
proved by the superior charm of adapted shape over pure shape 
to the mind of a beginner. Long before he perceives the sym- 
metry of a perfect oval or cylinder he will take pleasure in re- 
producing the proportions of an egg or a stove-pipe. His 
artistic interest will embrace a jail-window before it will respond 
to the beauty of lines intersecting at right angles. The very 
models prepared for drawing purposes are far more useful when 
represented as building-blocks or kindling-wood. 

This seems particularly true of the deaf, who, on account of 
their peculiar training, have a later appreciation of abstractions 
than other children. To such an extent is this true that it is 
impracticable to attempt to teach deaf children the abstract 
principles of drawing in the order in which they are taught the 
hearing. A hearing child in the ordinary course of instruction 
becomes familiar with the names and definitions (always ab- 
stractions) of common geometric forms before he is able to 
draw a recognizable plane figure. On the other hand, I will 
quote an instance from my own experience. A bright deaf girl, 
undergoing a course in geometric drawing, a week or two ago 
produced with her pencil perfect representations of cube, 
ellipse, circle, and square, with the accompanying denomina- 
tions: “ Clubs, spilt, cackle, and squawk.” 

But, whatever be the order of instruction, experience would 
teach that as soon as a line or proposition can be perceived we 
should look for its counterpart in nature, and present the nat- 
ural object for study; thus we utilize the imitative faculty, 
and are enabled to obtain almost endless repetition of the same 
essential forms without the weariness of too evident drill. 

Second to the love of imitation, in order of use, but not 
second in motive power, we find creative instinct inseparable 
from man, the universal desire t@“ make something useful or 
beautiful;” a motive seldom appealed to in vain, always effective 
when aroused. 

There is a popular theory abroad that it is demoralizing to 
appeal to this faculty in the young disciple of art ; that to its 
use is owing the modern craze for cheap decoration ; that we 
should strive to impress upon the student’s mind the idea that 
his work has no intrinsic merit, but only an educational worth ; 
that the figure he draws to-day is only valuable as it affects the 
one he draws to-morrow; in short, that he draws or paints, 
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not to produce’ a picture, but to train his eye, his hand, and 
his esthetic taste. 

One of England’s most noted painters, instructing his gifted 
daughter in the fascinating art in which he revels, causes her 
to destroy, each night, the results of her day’s labor, that she 
may know her task is never complete, never worthy to pre- 
serve, never more than a promise. Of course, when a father 
usurps the reins of education in his own house!.vld, we expect 
ludicrous results. He cannot draw a lesson (how should he?) 
from the wholesome make-believe, by which the child’s first 
teacher trained and restrained the little hands, when she al- 
lowed bits of the Saturday baking to be moulded into irregular 
lumps, “as good as mother’s,” to be baked on sheets of brown 
paper, and served up at the family repast. He sees no analogy 
between his child’s desire to “ make something pretty ” and his 
own longing to immortalize his thought; between his thirst 
for fame and her thirst for praise. 

Perhaps we cannot even expect him to “approve the methods ” 
of the great Schoolmaster of us all, who permits His faithful 
workers a share each day in His own Divine task of shaping 
the universe ; who allows us to feel each day’s work, each house 
built, each canal dug, each continent vanquished, each sun dis- 
covered, important in itself. 

If we were only permitted an interest in our work as its re- 
sults may appear when time is done, there would speedily be 
an end of all healthy human labor. 

Let us draw our methods from the great high school of life, 
where the interest never flags, and certain daily lessons, as 
common as the multiplication table, no scholar has ever yet 
ventured to call “ dry.” 

At the completion of his crude imitation of exhaustless na- 
ture the artist feels the glow of success. Let the children feel 
that in drawing cats and dog@and tables they are making pict- 
ures. Let them inscribe “don’t erase” over their misshapen 
productions, and let them feel it a public misfortune if the in- 
junction be overlooked. 

If this be humbug, it is the humbug by which we exist. 
Our own best labor is not obliterated until we have been 
dismissed and others called to our places; and then, oh, how 
completely! Let us learn to praise freely. It is a most 
delicate art, to combine unsparing criticism of particular 
defects with a general implication of admirable progress ; but 
it is an art the most successful teachers have acquired. 


The Gymnasium. 


Let the student leave his daily work with the comfortable 
sensation: “I am improving; my perspective was wrong, my 
shadows too dark, my high lights misplaced, my drawing 
somewhat out of proportion. On the whole I have made : 
good picture; to-morrow I will make a better.” And better is 


far more apt to follow good than bad. 
Miss ALICE J. MOTT, 
Art Teacher in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


Tue completion of the gymnasium on the grounds of the 
National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, in 1881, signalized 
an advance in the cause of deaf-mute education highly credita- 
ble to the profession. Since then the laudable desire of State 
institutions to possess a gymnasium has become quite general. 
Some of them, notably the Illinois and Wisconsin schools, have 
each been successful in securing a separate gymnasium build- 
ing containing a natatorium. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the day is not far distant when all schools will be provided 
with a suitable and well-equipped gymnasium and natatorium, 
with a competent person in charge. 

It is comparatively an easy matter for a college gymnasium 
to adapt itself to such conditions and circumstances as may 
exist at the time of its establishment. In the daily order of 
study and recreation the student finds sufficient time to devote 
to gymnastic exercise, whether it be compulsory or voluntary. 
Usually the time he is required to be present in the gymnasium 
is but a small part of the time set aside for recreation by the 
rules of the college. Moreover, a student is supposed to know 
something of the laws of health and the importance of proper 
and sufficient bodily exercise. He may justly be held respon- 
sible for any neglect of his physical well-being when the col- 
lege has made ample provision therefor. 

We find the conditions in large State institutions altogether 
different from those existing in colleges. To these institutions 
are admitted pupils of ages ranging from six to twenty-one 
years, and of almost every degree of intelligence. Their phys- 
ical condition presents a like diversity requiring special over. 
sight, since many of them know little or nothing about the 
personal care of health. Again, the pupils in our State insti- 
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tutions are already fully occupied with study, recitations, draw- 
ing, articulation, shop work, and other required duties, so that 
without some special arrangement as to time it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to find a suitable hour or 
part of an hour each day to devote to the gymnasium. In 
order to secure the best results exercise must be well directed 
and taken with frequent regularity at a suitable hour. Fifteen 
minutes of real work in the gymnasium daily is better than an 
hour thus spent only once a week. Unless the older depart- 
ments in our large institutions sacrifice some of their time to 
the newly-acquired gymnasium, it may be impossible to arrange 
so that the boys alone, to say nothing of the girls, can use it 
often enough to insure the desired beneficial results. The 
gymnasium must be sufficiently large to accommodate at one 
time a class composed of one-half the number of pupils attend- 
ing school, if they are to use it daily without taking any time 
from the other departments. 

This arrangement, perhaps, would not be practicable, owing 
to the size and cost of the necessary building, and it certainly 
would not prove satisfactory since it would necessitate the 
grouping together at the same time of pupils of various sizes 
and ages with different capacities for gymnastic work and of 
unlike physical requirements. Dr. Sargent has well said that 
we should not look for any lasting improvement from a sys- 
tem which groups together pupils of all ages and dimensions, 
and puts them through a regular prescribed course of muscu- 
lar movements without regard to other individual wants and 
various capacities. 

If it is necessary carefully to grade pupils on an intellectual 
basis in the literary department of our schools, it is no less 
important to grade them according to both a physical and an 
intellectual basis before assigning them to classes in the gym- 
nasium. 

It cannot be claimed that our pupils have more time for 
recreation than is needful for them. The exact reverse, in 
some cases, would be nearer the truth. Walter Scott said he 
could never work with his brain more than five hours a day, 
and all physicians of standing, without exception, agree that 
children ought not to study more than four hours a day. 

It is wrong to require the presence of children in the gym- 
nasium during the time which was formerly theirs for recrea- 
tion. If, however, a class does meet during play hours all its 
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members should be on hand promptly, and none of them 
detained for any cause in the school-room. It is not custom- 
ary anywhere to detain pupils in the school-room from their 
drawing or articulation classes or shop work, and it is no more 
than reasonable to demand at least as much consideration for 
the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium should receive the hearty co-operation of the 
officers and teachers of an institution if it is in the highest 
degree to fulfil its object. Teachers should insist upon the 
correct sitting and standing postures and proper carriage of 
their pupils both in the school-room and out of it. The gym- 
nasium cannot be expected to make much headway against 
such defects if the pupil resumes his old habits as soon as he 
has passed from under the eye of the instructor. 

Teachers should be allowed to use the gymnasium, under 
proper restrictions, the same as they are permitted to use the 
institution library. Those who may find it convenient to join 
in the regular general exercises with the pupils should do so. 
A pupil cannot be expected to know much about the physiol- 
ogy of exercise, but, if his teacher speaks a good word for the 
gymnasium and consistently puts his teaching into practice, 
the pupil will be better able to comprehend the force of his 
reasoning, and will be encouraged to continue faithful work 
after the novelty has died away. 

Should an institution be so fortunate as to have a gymnasium, 
but so unfortunate as to be unable to extend its benefits alike 
to boys and girls, by all means let the girls have it. 

To insure the success of the gymnasium, as that of any 
department possessing an educational value, the instructor in 
the first place must be well qualified for his position. The 
gymnasiums that are doing the best work are those which 
have the best-qualified directors. The supply to meet even 
the present demand of such persons is not large, and without 
competent directors gymnasiums are useless or worse than 
useless. It is a great mistake to think that the duties of an 
instructor should be confined to the arrangement of classes, 
leading them through various drills, and from one piece of 
apparatus to another. In too many instances this opinion 
obtains, and the result of course justifies the means. 

The instructor should be qualified and expected to make a 
close study of the bodily and mental peculiarities of his pupils. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of, and by means of 
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lectures, etc., give special instruction in, the laws of health, 
care of the body, physiology of exercise, relation of mind to 
body, physical education, source of muscular power, effects of 
tobacco, alcoholic drinks, ete. He should be able carefully 
and accurately to prescribe exercise to correct deformities 
and deficiencies and induce symmetrical development, and to 
give specific directions as to the proper time for exercise and 
the care of the body after exercise. “If properly directed,” 
says Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., “gymnastics will enlarge and 
strengthen the various muscles of the trunk, neck, arms, and 
legs, will expand the chest so as to facilitate the play of the 
lungs, will render the joints supple, will impart to the person 
grace, ease, and steadiness of carriage, combined with strength, 
elasticity, and quickness of movement; an injudicious mode 
of exercise will frequently confirm and aggravate these physical 


imperfections for which a remedy is sought by developing the 


muscular system unequally.” 

An instructor in this department therefore undertakes a grave 
responsibility. It is no easy matter readily to distinguish 
** properly-directed gymnastics” from “an injudicious mode 
of exercise,” for what may be very beneficial for one person 
may prove positively injurious to another possessing a differ- 
ently-constituted organism. Experience in this department, 
as elsewhere, is of the greatest value. The instructor should 
make the work the work of his life. To this end he should 
receive every encouragement, pecuniary and other, to which 
he is entitled. 

It is the undivided opinion of the best authorities that the 
director of a gymnasium connected with a school or college 
should be intellectually the peer of the other teachers in the 
_literary department, and should hold the same rank and receive 
a salary at least as large as that paid to any member of the 
faculty. At Harvard and Amherst Colleges, for instance, the 
gymnasium directors rank as regular professors and receive 
the pay of such. 

There are at present four schools in this country where 
those desiring to become qualified in the practical duties of an 
instructor of physical culture may obtain the special’training. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent’s school, at Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. W. G. 
Anderson’s school connected with Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Y. M. C. A. Training School, at Springfield, 
Mass., under the direction of Mr. Roberts, all have summer 
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sessions, commencing usually soon after the fourth of July, 
and continuing for four-or five weeks. Dr. Anderson’s Sum- 
mer School meets at Chautauqua, N. Y., during the session of 
the assembly there. The Y. M. C. A. Training School recéives 
young men only, while the Jenness-Miller School of Physical 
Culture in New York city, I believe, admits only lady students. 
The three first named schools are available for those who can- 
not attend during the winter months. They are all very good 
in their way, but if any one is to be selected, Dr. Sargent’s 
undoubtedly offers the most advantages. 

Schools contemplating the building of a gymnasium will do 
well to note the recommendation made in the report on a 
department of hygiene and physical culture in the University 
of Michigan some years ago: “ Too often gymnasiums are built 
without consulting gymnasts; they are built apparently on a 
priori principles. Such a course is as foolish as it would be 
to build a chemical laboratory without consulting a chemist, 
or an astronomical observatory without getting any advice from 
an astronomer.” 

For the benefit of those who may desire to become acquainted 
with the theoretical part of physical education, I give a list of 
the latest and most important works which I think are accessi- 
ble and will also prove of interest to the general reader. No 
importance is to be attached to the order in which the names 
of the works are given: 

Books: 

The Preservation of Health—Dr. J. C. Warren. 

Systematic Training of the Body—Dr. C. H. Schaible. 

How to Get Strong— William Blaikie. 

Physical Development—Dr. Nathan Allen. 

Personal Care of Health—Dr. E. A. Parkes. 

Children and How to Study Them—Dr. Francis Warner. 

The Soul and the Body—Dr. George Moore. 

Physiology of Bodily Exercise—Dr. Fernand Lagrange. 

Essays : 

Education—Essay on Physical Education—Herbert Spencer. 

Self-Culture—Essay on Physical Culture—Prof. J. 8. Blackie. 

Self-Culture—Essay on Training and Care of the Body—Rev. J. F. 
Clark. 

Physical Education—Essay on Growth and Development— McLaren. 

Enigmas of Life—Essay on Direction of Human Development—W. R. 
Greg. 

Periodicals : 

Popular Science Monthly—October, 1879; July and August, 1882; 

May, 1883; February and March, 1884; February, 1889. 
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North American Review—May, 1879; February, 1883; February, 1885. 

Scribner's Magazine—July and November, 1887; February and April, 
1889. 

Jenness-Miller Magazine (now Dress)—March- April, 1889, and subse- 
quent numbers. 

Annual Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Physical Education, beginning with the year 1885. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal—March 31, April 7, 1887. 

The Sanitarian, No. 172—March, 1884. 

The Christian Union—February 7, 1884. 

The Sociological and Educational Departments of Public Opinion some- 
times contain excellent selections bearing on this subject. 

Rev. JAMES H. CLOUD, M. A., 
Late Instructor in Physical Culture in the 
Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, 11. 


PRIMARY HISTORY. 


Tue objections most commonly made to the primary United 
States histories now published are, that the language, in the 
main fairly adapted to the hearing children for whom they are 
written, is too difficult for deaf-mutes, and that in the embar- 
rassment of riches it is inevitable that histories written for 
hearing children should contain much that might, without 
damage, be omitted from a text-book for the deaf. 

These objections come from so large a percentage of in- 
structors that they may be called universal. 

It remains then for the teacher to become an historian on 
a small scale, writing lessons on large slates for the pupils to 
copy with ink into blank books, or printing the lessons on 
slips, ready for pasting into their blank books. The latter 
method will insure greater accuracy in the text of the lesson 
at the outset; the former, if carefully watched, will insure 
some accuracy in the pupil after a while, but the watching 
must be careful, for errors will creep in, even when copying is 
done by educated people with all their faculties. 

If this lesson is given to be studied out of school, the ex- 
planation of new and difficult words or phrases should be 
thoroughly given before the class leaves the school-room, and 
not postponed till evening study hour, to cheer (?) the heart of 
the individual who happens to be in charge of the study-room 
at night. It is often advantageous to add to the lesson a list 
of new words occurring in it, explained by words that the 
pupil has already learned. 
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The pupil is thus prepared for intelligent memorizing of that 
lesson. The next day, after it has been reproduced as accu- 
rately as may be by all the class, and corrected, it is to be 
handled, as any other lesson would be, by questions in writing, 
spelling, signs, or orally, and words or phrases found in it can 
be given for the formation of senten¢es. A word, in passing, 
as to the reproduction of the lesson. Of course, no sane 
teacher would insist on the exact words of his copy, provided 
the idea was retained and expressed in good language. Nor, 
on the other hand, can I see that any harm is to result to the 
pupil from making the language of the teacher his own. 

In questions (and this remark applies to other lessons as well) 
is as good a place as may be found for experimenting occa- 
sionally upon the quickness of the pupils, by introducing new 
words or forms of expression without explanation ; for pupils, 
being under the impression that they refer to the lesson, will 
often make more hopeful efforts to get at the meaning them- 
selves than they otherwise would. Vary by reversing posi- 
tions, and letting the pupils turn questioners. 

Ability to sketch rapidly is of great value in teaching manu- 
script lessons. But, that being wanting—some of us are not 
artists—one can generally obtain an illustration suitable to his 
purpose from Barnes’s, Ellis’s, or Eggleston’s histories. 

Primary history for our deaf-pupils should, then, aim at 
simplicity and deal with salient points. Dates, as an article of 
diet, should be indulged in sparingly. 

I venture to give an example or two from different parts 
of a series of manuscript lessons that have now been used with 
four classes : 

Example I. 

About four hundred years ago, men from Europe sailed westward 
across the Atlantic ocean and found a new country. Their leader was 
named Columbus. He was a wise man, but he was so poor that he could 
not buy any ships. He asked the King of Spain to give him a ship to 
sail across the ocean in. At last, the king gave him three ships. It took 
Columbus about seventy days to cross the ocean. It takes about a week 
to cross the ocean now. People can cross the ocean quicker than Co- 
lumbus did, because they use steamships. Columbus never saw a steam» 
ship. People named the new country America. Columbus found America 
in the year 1492. Everybody will always honor Columbus because he 


found that new country. 


This calls for some previous knowledge of geography, or for 
careful explanation illustrated by wall-maps, of the relative 
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positions of Europe and America, and the route from Spain will 
have to be marked out several times. 
Most noticeable expressions for use in sentences: “ About 


—— years ago” modified to 


months } 
** About —— ago;” ‘It takes;” took;” ‘At last;” 

{| hours} 
“ So—that.” As to this last expression, I may remark that 
grounding pupils well in this may perhaps help break up that 
habit of the exclamatory or intensive use of so which seems to 
have a strong attraction for our pupils. 

Questions on such a lesson suggest themselves. 


~Hxample IT. 


The French who settled in America helped the Indians against the 
English. They built forts in Canada and on the Great Lakes and Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. They did not wish to let the English trade with 
the Indians. Many Frenchmen had married Indian wives and lived among 
the Indians. These Frenchmen gave the Indians guns and taught them 
how to build forts. The Indians used to attack a house at night, when 
the people were asleep. If they could, they would burn the house and 
would kill the people when they ran out of it. Sometimes they attacked 
a house in the day, if the men had gone away. If the Indians caught 
any people, they treated them very cruelly. 

Write six sentences and use ‘ to let.” 


‘ ‘ 


«would bura.” 
Forts = Strong houses to defend people. 
Attack = Begin fighting against. 
(kind or unkind to 
Treated = Were - 
ss (polite or rude to. 


Example ITT. 


When President Jefferson had bought Louisiana, he sent Captain Lewis 
and Captain Clark with thirty men to explore it. They took provisions, 
tents, guns, and presents for the Indians. They left St. Louis in the fall 
of 1803. It was two or three years before they came back. They followed 
the Missouri river to the Rocky mountains. There they found a river 
flowing west, and followed that to the Pacific ocean. That was the 
Columbia river. They came back up the Columbia river again, over the 
Rocky mountains, and back home. Much joy was felt in the United 
States when they returned safely. People were very anxious to hear 
about what they had seen. They told such wonderful stories that many 
people would not believe them. They said they had seen buffaloes in 
such large herds that it took an hour for.them to pass. They told about 
new tribes of Indians called Mandans and Shoshones. They said some 
of the tribes were rich in ponies and furs. When people heard that, they 
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determined to buy those furs. A New York merchant, named John J. 
Astor, built a store at the mouth of the Columbia river and named it 
Astoria. 

Explore = Examine a new country. 

Provisions = Food. 

Returned = Came back. 

Determined = Decided. 

H. C. HAMMOND, M. A., 
Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Il. 


THE SHOE-SHOP. 

I nave been instructor in shoemaking in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the past five years, and have thought 
it might not be out of place to give some of my views on that 
subject. 

In the first place, a proper discipline is just as necessary to 
success in the shoe-shop as it is in the schoolvoom. With 
some of the larger boys this may be difficult for a time, and 
some form of punishment must be inflicted, but as the foreman 
becomes more intimately acquainted with his pupils there will 
be less occasion to resort to this. Therefore, « frequent change 
of foreman should be avoided. - 

We must study and understand the dispositions of the pu- 
pils, and know how to adapt our methods accordingly. My 
experience has been that all boys are very much improved by 
careful training. 

The art of governing is one to be learned by careful atten- 
tion. We must keep the boys busy during the hours they are 
in the shop. The work should be so arranged that every boy 
will have something to do, and he should be kept at it dili- 
gently. There should be no idling or standing around or play- 
ing in the shops. 

Masters of the shops should be not workers, but tegchers. 
Let the institution employ educated men who understand the 
trades which they essay to teach, and who are able to make the 
pupils understand what is taught. 

The shops are for the benefit of the pupils as well as the 
schools. They are intended to prepare the pupils for earning 
their own living when they leave school. If they are practical 
shoemakers and do their best at their trades, they can start 
small shops with small capital, and Iam sure they will have 
liberal support if they do honest work. 
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We should try to teach them habits of industry, prompti- 
tude, and economy, which will help them to secure places where 
they may perfect themselves in the trades they have begun to 
learn here or where they may learn some other trades. If they 
do not learn habits of industry and application while here, they 
cannot get positions when they go out into the world. If they 
are slovenly and careless, no person will take the trouble to 
teach or employ them. The world is teo busy to be troubled 
with any but efficient workers. 

We do not expect our boys to become thorough masters of 
their trades before leaving school. But we do expect every 
boy who has even a fair amount of mechanical ability to un 
derstand well the use of his tools, to know how to keep them 
in good order, and to do good work. Another beneficial result 
of industrial training is that it cultivates self-reliance, honesty, 
and carefulness. ‘ 

The boy learning a trade must depend largely upon him- 
self. Many of our pupils do not appreciate the opportunities 
afforded at the institution for learning a trade. They often 
come to regret it after leaving school. ,.We wish to impress 
upon them the importance of trying to master one of the trades 
before leaving school. Ina letter written by a graduate of 
our Institution to the foreman of the shoe-shop, he says: 

To your question regarding the advantage of learning the trade at your 
department, I will gladly reply, as I owe much to what I learned there. 

But I will say that I did not learn as much as I should, which was 
entirely my own fault, inasmuch as I did not try enough. If, while at 
school, I had decided on starting a shop of my own when I graduated, I 
would have tried to master the trade to the smallest detail. But, alas! I 
was thoughtless, and I fear that this is the case with the majority of the 
pupils that enter your shop. They cannot be too strongly urged to take 
advantage of the privileges provided by the Institution. When I gradu- 
ated, I had astrong desire to own a shoe-shop, but the drawback was that 
I could not make a shoe without help. A shop with custom-work cannot 
be rur#very profitably on repairing alone, you know. 

HENRY BARDES, 
Instructor in Shoemaking 
in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewoodville, Pa. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF TEMPERAMENT IN 
PUPILS. 


Ir is obvious to the most superficial thinker that no system 
of education can be of any validity which omits to take into 
account the distinctive nature and character of the being to be 
educated, and the circumstances, both physical and moral, by 
which he is surrounded. According as a child’s nature is 
understood, and the surroundings of his early years are favor- 
able or the reverse, the results of instruction will generally 
turn out well or otherwise. Consequently the most productive 
period of education is that which takes place in the early years 
of life, when a formative influence, with a definite end in view, 
is exercised by the teacher on the pupil. It is not, therefore, 
too much to assert that the difference between a well-trained 
child and an ill-trained one in morals, conduct, intelligence, 
and teachableness is such that, next to heredity, its early 
training is the principal factor in the evolution of a child’s 
character. Nature recognizes this in ordaining that it shall 
look to the maternal love and tenderness for the development 
of its earliest years. 

In the education of the deaf, however, so numerous are the 
obstacles to a suecessful training at home, and so few parents 
comprehend the difficulties under which deaf children labor, that 
the earlier the age when the child is placed under a competent 
instructor, the sooner will the mental faculties be developed 
and strengthened. To facilitate this development, it becomes 
necessary to remove the child from the daily and hourly inci- 
dents of the family circle—that little world of home, within 
whose sanctuary the energies of the young mind of the hearing 
child unfold themselves, and receive their earliest and most 
lasting hue. Provided that the school in which he is placed is 
what it should be, and the teachers qualified for the discharge 
of the high duties devolving upon them, the transfer from the 
circumscribed sphere to which he has hitherto been restricted, 
to a new and more enlarged field, can scarcely prove otherwise 
than beneficial. 

His admission to the institution generally brings him under 
the care of the elementary teacher, whose earliest task is the 
training of the senses, the discipline of the affections, and the 


formation of the habits of thought and action. The value of 
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this part of the training cannot be overestimated, for it is here 
that the foundations of future character are laid, and impressions 
received that remain through life. However early the period at 
which instruction begins at the institution, the teacher finds 
much of error to be unlearned, evil passions to be repressed, 
injurious habits to be eradicated, and new principles to be 
planted and cultivated. In the associations and ordinary inter- 
course of the class-room innumerable occasions present them- 
selves to the teacher for ascertaining the characters and dispo- 
sitions of his pupils, and for testing the strength of their 
incipient principles. They come to us from all conditions.of 
life, and such is their isolation from intellectual and moral 
influences that we sometimes find pupils coarse-grained and 
ill-mannered from whom we might expect delicacy of feeling. 
At the very outset the teacher is thus confronted by prob- 
lems he must solve, which compel him to individualize and 
differentiate in order that he may comprehend the particular 
natures of the children he is to deal with. In the majority of 
cases this will require considerable time, close observation, and 
the exercise of nice discrimination ; but no teacher can be said 
to have acquitted himself of the high responsibility which 
devolves upon him, unless he has patiently explored the depths 
of the mind he has undertaken to discipline and instruct. He 
must ascertain its elements both of weakness and strength, 
and trace the principal dangers to which it is exposed both 
within and without, removing, so far as in him lies, the obsta 
cles which impede its favorable development. 

As an invaluable aid to this end, a teacher should be familiar 
with the differences in temperament which characterize the 
pupils forming a class—that physical and mental condition of 
the human constitution coming from the relations and propor- 
tions of the body. Indeed, an accurate knowledge of the 
nature, power, and processes of the deaf-mute’s mind is essen- 
tial to those whose profession and duty it is to train and 
develop that mind, for without such a knowledge it is well- 
nigh impossible to unfold the physical, mental, and moral 
faculties latent in deaf children. Teachers are daily comparing 
pupils with respect to the intensity and duration of their feel- 
ings under precisely the same circumstances. What moves 
one to great exertions is hardly perceived by another. One 
pupil has a strong will power, but no sympathy; another has 
great feeling, but weak will force. By the circumstances 
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attending such personal differences is the teacher compelled to 
make each child the subject of a special study, in the same 
manner that the portrait-painter gives to each person before 
him individual attention. From the pupils themselves we are 
to learn how they are to be taught and trained. Are their 
minds in a healthy state ; have they self-consciousness ; are they 
of morbid tendencies, and are we drawing out their faculties 
in the right way’? These are the questions that require atten- 
tion. It will not suffice to put aside their consideration till 
moments of leisure, for in this work of ours, whatever be the 
theories we may evolve, or the methods we devise, the result 
is to be wrought out in the class-room. Here is to be studied 
those nerve centres whence our richest experiences are to be 
drawn, and where our best-laid plans are to meet their con- 
demnation or reward. 

A thorough knowledge of the predominant temperaments of 
his pupils supplies the teacher with a powerful ally in deter- 
mining the course to be followed in the treatment of each 
individual under his care. He will experience the greatest 
difficulty with those pupils of mixed character, and at the out- 
set it will be found advisable, for the sake of peace, to keep 
apart two pupils of like temperament. From those of lymphatic 
temperament, recognized by the soft, abundant flesh and dull, 
indolent disposition, more work should be required than from 
the nervous, for, being averse to effort of any kind, when left 
idle they become hopelessly stupid. Pupils of nervous tem- 
perament, however, call for different treatment. Quick in 
motion, possessing expressive eyes and general predominance 
of mental manifestation, they usually exhibit delicacy of phy- 
sical organization, refined feelings, and great sensitiveness. 
Consequently when correction becomes necessary it is wiser to 
suggest their errors quietly and kindly than to administer 
peremptory rebukes in public. Scolding is mental arsenic to 
them and does no good whatever. Indeed, the habit of bring 
ing faults and weaknesses to the front as a means of influencing 
pupils cannot be too strongly condemned. It kills all sympa- 
thy and fosters a repellent attitude that finally rejects all over- 
tures, however well intended they may be. More than this, the 
effect is often to make the young who experience it unamiable 
and malicious ; they lose all ambition to strive for the favorable 
opinion of a fault-finder, since they see they strive in vain. 
Teachers often make this fatal mistake. Anxious to cure a 
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fault, but thoroughly unsophisticated in their methods, they 
drive the children to do the very things for which they know 
a scolding will follow. If, in place of this perpetual scolding, 
mildness, dignity of demeanor, and perfect self-possession are 
exercised, the respect of the child is won and he is given encour- 
agement to attempt improvement. Nervous children, of all 
others, demand patient and indulgent treatment, and, when so 
managed, they work hard at whatever they undertake. 

A nervous, sanguine child will bear a great deal of firm gov- 
ernment. To such, the teacher should not hesitate to say 
“no,” kindly but firmly. Perhaps tears may flow; angry gest- 
ures are likely to follow, but they should be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. If at such times the teacher is cool, collected, and 
firm, says little, and that little kindly and to the purpose, the 
shower will pass, and the penitent will regret his hasty lan- 
guage. With the lymphathic child an even more severe system 
of discipline can be practised to advantage. A curt reprimand 
will work like a charm with him, but it should be used only 
when deserved, for the quick perceptions of deaf children 
easily see into sham or undeserved censure. An infallible way 
to make a stolid boy irreclaimably stupid is to assure him con- 
stantly that he is so; and the same is equally true of most 
other faults. Only through good can we produce good, and 
if we would truly help a stupid pupil we must find out the 
best that is in him, and from that point develop that which is 
lacking. Judicious treatment, comprehension of the motives 
actuating his movements, will accomplish this, and produce a 
better understanding between teacher and pupil. 

Where a pupil’s temperament is a mixture of the lymphatic, 
nervous, and bilious, with the latter predominating, there is 
apt to be difficulty of a serious nature. In such cases out- 
bursts of passion will not pass pleasantly away, but there will 
remain sulkiness, moroseness, backbiting, and a disposition to 
stir up mischief. Recently I had experience with a very pro- 
nounced specimen of this type, which finally resulted in a 
contest of short but lively duration. Among my pupils was a 
semi-mute, who had the notion that he was of Indian descent, 
and would rave of shooting, revenge, and the like, at the least 
provocation. He was really a bright little fellow, and had the 
misfortune to know it, and expected to be permitted to terrorize 
the whole class. Being a new addition, he was a curiosity, and 
was given full swing while his nature was being studied. At 
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length it was decided that it was time to curb him, and he was 
told that no further nonsense would be tolerated. After this 
warning, when he exhibited sudden outbursts of temper in the 
class-room, he was at once taken in hand. No threats were 
used, but his punishment was prompt and effective, and he 
was compelled to obey directions, no matter how repugnant 
they were to his feelings. Afterwards confidence was shown 
in him by permitting him to do some special work. Upon the 
dismissal of the class, he was detained, and the fact impressed 
upon his mind that the teacher was master, and would permit 
no disturbance of class work. His fault was fully explained, 
and his sense of right and justice appealed to. In this way 
his conscience was awakened, and an ample apology attested 
the salutary effect of the discipline. Gradually he got rid of 
many of his eccentricities, and his temper has improved to 
such a degree that it is only a matter of time when he will have 
it under full control. In instances like the foregoing, perma- 
nent changes can be effected only by slow degrees, but with 
proper care and patient effort some good can be effected in 
even the most turbulent pupils. 

One great cause of trouble is traceable to the too fastidious 
sensibilities of some teachers, who are over particular in re- 
gard to the appearance of their pupils. They will permit no 
personal contact with pupils suffering under physical defects, 
and shirk their duty towards them. This class of pupils gen- 
erally make up in intelligence their deficiencies in form and 
appearance, but the indifference of some teachers towards 
them kills their ambition, and they become dull and wilful 
from sheer discouragement. No reference is here intended 
to those to whom Nature has not only been chary of gifts, 
but has loaded them with such physical and mental paralysis 
that we expect nothing from them, and simply designate 
them by that comprehensive gesture indicated by striking the 
forehead with the clenched fist. But those who are only 
physically deformed, so far from being neglected, should 
receive every possible attention, and thus be made to forget 
bodily defects which cannot be remedied. We are startled 
and pained by the development of evil in children of this sort, 
but the cause is not very far to seek. Evilis seldom a sudden 
growth, but rather the product of many factors working for 
years ; consequently, as we see evil thus unfold itself in our 
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pupils, we stand amazed at what may be simply the result of 
our own negligence. 

Another class of pupils whose proper handling calls for tact 
and discrimination on the part of the teacher are those who 
are troubled by that disease, if it may be so styled, indicated 
by lack of will power. Teachers of experience can recall in- 
stances of unreasonable stubbornness in pupils who, for no 
apparent cause, refused to perform some simple act. No one 
can tell why the child acted as he did, and even the child him- 
self can assign no reason, except that he will not. In fact he 
cannot, and no amount of scolding or punishment will correct 
the fault. When a pupil is thus suddenly obstinate, and re- 
fuses to do what he has usually been willing to perform, it 
may be suspected that he is deficient in will power. If this 
is the case, severity will be of no avail; other means must be 
used, for when a pupil loses the power of governing himself, 
he is continually liable to be governed by caprice and impulse. 
The remedy for this will be found in the cultivation of the at 
tention, and according as this is done the will force is strength- 
ened. Repeating one kind of exercise many times adds to 
the strength of the will, and, in fact, anything that tends to 
give the power of doing what one is told to do, without asking 
a reason, will strengthen this faculty. 

In contradistinction to the lack of will power, equally as bad 
results follow an excess of the will force. It occasionally hap- 
pens that a teacher who has carefully attended to the moral 
training of his class is scandalized to find that a series of petty 
thefts are committed, or some outlandish or wicked act which 
disgraces his class unfolds itself. The pupil cannot explain the 
reason of the act, and the teacher is at a loss what to do. The 
explanation probably is that he is a victim of this disorder— 
an excess of will power. In this instance the teacher becomes 
a physician to the mind, and perhaps an adviser to the parents 
concerning the healing of the body; for bodily conditions have 
much to do with the state of the mind, especially the will, 
memory, and attention. In this relation to pupils teachers 
must observe symptoms, become mental doctors and take fre- 
quent diagnosis of mental phenomena. It may be objected 
that mental disease is the province of the physician, not the 
teacher. This idea might have held good in the past, which 
limited the mission and function of the teacher to the abstract 
communication of knowledge and the preservation of a due 
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degree of order within the precincts of the school-room. There 
may still be those who regard the fulfilment by the teacher of 
the specific number of hours, days, months, and years “ nom- 
inated in the bond,” by his personal attention upon and super- 


vision of a prescribed routine of exercises, as a performance of 
his obligations. But in proportion as the value and importance 
of the education of the deaf come to be recognized and under- 
stood in relation to all their interests, the necessity will increase 
for teachers to avail themselves of the highest qualifications for 
the proper development and culture of the mental faculties of 
their pupils—a development that is absolutely indispensable 
to their happiness and prosperity. 
THOMAS F. FOX, M. A., 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


DE HAERNE. 


Tue cause of deaf-mute education has had few advocates 
and promoters equal to the late Monseigneur De Haerne in 
zeal, intelligence, and influence. His name deserves to be 
honored and cherished in every school for the deaf in every 
country ; for, although the land of his birth and life-long resi- 
dence was little Belgium, his sympathy for the deaf was world- 
wide. He labored for their advancement not only in his own 
country, but in England and in India; and no one was more 
intensely interested in what was being done for them in Amer- 
ica than this venerable prelate lately called to rest from his 
labors. 

In Belgium his death was counted a national bereavement, 
and for many days the journals were filled with accounts of 
his long and brilliant career, and the unprecedented and wide- 
spread manifestations of grief at his funeral. The tears of the 
mourners were scarcely dry when a public movement was inau- 
gurated in his adopted city, Courtrai, for the erection of a fitting 
monument to his memory. 

Désiré Pierre Antoine De Haerne was born at Ypres, July 4, 
1804. At the early age of nineteen he had completed his theo- 
logical studies and was a professor in the Royal Atheneum of 
Ghent. A year later he was made Regent of the Communal 
Academy of Courtrai, where he remained five years. He was 
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then made Vicar of Moorslede, but was soon transferred to a 
professorship of Rhetoric at the College of Roulers, and later 
on was made Vicar of Bruges; all these changes, after his leav- 
ing Courtrai, occurring during the year 1829, which was a time 
of great public uneasiness in Belgium. Young De Haerne was 
so active and outspoken in his opposition to the government, 
then about to be overthrown, that he was compelled to take 
refuge in France, whence he returned in 1830 to bear a prom- 
inent part in the formation of that progressive and liberal 
monarchy under which Belgium has enjoyed for more than half 
a century a degree of freedom and prosperity equalled by few 
of her sister nations. 

In the National Convention, of which he was one of the 
secretaries, his voice was outspoken in favor of a republic, 
but when a monarchy was decided upon he gave it his loyal 


support. 

He was elected without opposition to the first Parliament 
under the new constitution, and made a noteworthy record as 
a legislator. His scholarly tastes, however, led him to decline 
a re-election, and he resumed his work as an educator, becom- 
ing one of the founders of the College of Courtrai, in whose 


Faculty he took the chair of Rhetoric. The breadth of his 
learning is shown by the fact that he taught at the same time 
ancient and modern literature, history, political economy, the 
German and English languages, and the higher mathematics. 

De Haerne labored with eminent success in the College of 
Courtrai, both as a teacher and for its endowment and firm 
establishment, for thirteen years, when he was elected to Par- 
liament, in view of a serious condition of affairs in the coun- 
try. From this time, 1844, up to the time of his death, a period 
of forty-six years, he was returned as the representative from 
Courtrai. 

The limits of this sketch will not allow even the mention of 
the numerous positions filled and the multitude of honors en- 
joyed by De Haerne during his long and useful life. 

He was eminent as an ecclesiastic, as a legislator, as an edu- 
cator. Though belonging necessarily to the clerical party, 
he was progressive, sometimes almost radical. One of his 
favorite mottoes was “ tradition and progress.” 

His interest in the education of the deaf dates back to his 
twenty-fifth year, when he was Vicar of Moorslede, where a 
school for deaf-mutes had been then but recently established. 
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His active labors as an educator of the deaf began in " 
when he became director of a large educational establishment 
for girls in Brussels, in which there were schools for the deaf 
and blind, and an industrial department for the employment 
of adult deaf-mute women. 
It was at this institution that my long acquaintance and 
friendship with De Haerne began, in May, 1867. Referring to 
my diaries of that year I find the following entries : 


Brusseus, Saturday, May 4, 1867.—* * * After a walk of half an 
hour through the heart of old Brussels, I found the good Canon. He 
received me with the greatest cordiality, showed me all over the institu- 
tion, and invited me to dinner. 

Canon De Haerne is a most elegant gentleman, speaks English fluently, 
and several other languages as well. He is a great friend to America, 
and espoused the cause of the North early in the war, publishing an able 
pamphlet on American affairs in 1862, a copy of which he gave me. 

Sunday, May 5.—At 3 P. M. I attended the usual Sabbath service at 
the Institution for Deaf-Mutes. Canon De Haerne preached an earnest 
sermon on the Parable of the Good Shepherd. He used his voice, and the 
sermon was translated pari-passu by one of the sisters, who occupied an 
elevated position, where she could be plainly seen by all the deaf-mutes. 
After the lecture mass was said by the Canon, the deaf-mute pupils oceu- 
pying themselves meanwhile by repeating prayers in signs from their 
prayer books. ‘The service was entered into with spirit by all the partici- 
pants, and left a most agreeable impression on my mind. 

Monday, May 6.—To-day I went with Canon De Haerne to Bruges, with 
a double object ; first, to visit the Institution for Deaf-Mutes, founded 
by the distinguished Abbé Carton, and, secondly, to witness a grand 
Roman Catholic féte, an annual adoration of the Holy Blood, a relic said 
to be a small portion of the blood of our Saviour. ‘* A very respectable 
tradition,” said the Canon, ‘* but not law and gospel.” 


On the following day, Hon. Henry 8S. Sanford, then Minister 
of the United States at Brussels, gave a dinner to De Haerne 
and myself, at which he spoke in terms of the highest appre- 
ciation of the value to the Union cause in our Civil War of the 
firm attitude taken by the Belgian statesman.T 

De Haerne continued to direct the affairs of the Brussels 
school for the deaf and the blind until ——.* In 1865 he 


*A cable message was sent to Brussels for these dates, but no response 
has come up to the hour of closing this number of the Annals. 

+On meeting Mr. Sanford at the Executive Mansion, in Washington, 
since the death of De Haerne, he reiterated this commendation, and said 
that few could understand how great an influence in Europe was exerted 
by De Haerne’s outspoken support of the cause of the North. 
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published a valuable treatise, “De l Hnseignement Spécial des 
Sourds-Muets,” ete. 

Many pleasant memories of De Haerne, which can hardly be 
given place in this sketch, are connected with the year 1869, 
when I was in Europe on a wedding journey, and my faithful 
friend gave hospitable welcome to Mrs. Gallaudet and me in a 
right royal dinner, among the guests at which was a bare- 
footed Carmelite monk, who contributed greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion by his jovial conversation. 

In 1870, De Haerne brought about the establishment in Eng- 
land of the first school for the education of deaf children of 
Roman Catholic parents, and became its active director, visit- 
ing England frequently to attend to its management. 

On one of these visits (1872) it was my pleasure to meet him 
at Chester, where I was spending a few days with my family, 
and to witness the enthusiasm with which, at sixty-eight, he was 
giving his strength to the cause of the deaf. And in the fol- 
lowing summer I passed many happy hours in his company at 
Blankenbergh, a sea-side resort in Belgium, where I made a 
short sojourn with my ‘family before returning to America. 

In 1875, De Haerne published in the Annals a series of val- 
uable papers on the Natural Language of Signs, which are 
remembered with interest by many readers of this journal. 

In 1880, when on my way to the Milan-Convention with Mr. 
Denison, Principal of our Kendall School, I visited Brussels in 
the hope that De Haerne would accompany us. I found that, 
although his engagements were such as to prevent his attend- 
ing the Convention, he had prepared an important paper advo- 
cating the Combined System of Instructing the Deaf, which 
he requested me to read at the meeting. This paper, though 
coming from so distinguished a man, was not allowed to have 
its proper influence by being read to the Convention—which, it 
will be remembered, was organized and carried through in the 
interest of la méthode orale pure—but was printed among the 
proceedings. 

In my diary of 1880, I find some entries that may be of in- 
terest at this point: 

BrussEits, August 5, 1880.—We met Monseigneur De Haerne at 8} A. 
M., at his house. He was cordiality personified, and seemed no older 
than in 1867, ’69, ’72, and ’73, though he is now seventy-six years of age. 
He took us to the National Exhibition, which is wonderful, giving us a 
high idea of the versatility and industry of the Belgians. In the even- 
ing at six Mgr. De Haerne called and we all went to Mr. Henry S. San- 
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ford’s to dinner, who entertained two of us in like manner thirteen years 
ago. We met Mr. Putnam, U. 8. Minister, and Count Liederkerke, a 
prominent member of Parliament. 

August 6.—Mgr. De Haerne called at 9 A. M. and took us to see the 
magnificent new Palais de Justice, nearly completed at a cost of ten 
million dollars ; thence to the Hrhibition des Beaux Arts de la Belgique, 
a most beautiful collection of paintings and sculpture, in which we lin- 
gered three hours. Later we went to the Cathedral of St. Gudule, to a 
lace factory, and to some of the public squares. Our venerable cicerone 
was the freshest of the party at the end of the day. 


In 1883, with an interest for the deaf that age could not 
abate, De Haerne effected the establishment of three schools for 
the deaf in India, and in August of that year, bearing lightly the 
burden of nearly fourscore years, he was chairman of the local 
committee and the presiding officer of the International Conven- 
tion of Instructors of the Deaf, which was held during that 
month at the Belgian capital. 

My last visit with De Haerne was in October, 1886, when I 
was in Europe for the purpose of giving testimony to the Royal 
Commission in England. For the first time my old friend gave 
evidence of the great age to which he had attained years before. 
But the signs of weakness were only physical. His mind was 
as bright and his heart as warm as ever. Together we visited 


his “dear children,” as he called the pupils of the school for 


the deaf of which he was for so many years the director. The 
devotion and veneration with which he was regarded by teach- 
ers and scholars was most touching. His inquiries for the 
prosperity of the College, in whose progress he had ever taken 
the liveliest interest, were never more earnest than on this 
visit. On giving me an affectionate embrace and benediction 
at parting, he raised his hand toward heaven with a smile, and 
did not need to tell me the thought that was-in his mind. 

In 1889, when the College celebrated the completion of its 
first quarter-century, the event was marked by the conferring 
of the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters on several eminent 
educators of the deaf. First among them was Monseigneur 
De Haerne, from whom an interesting congratulatory letter 
was read, extracts from which were published in the Annals 
for July, 1889. 

In July of that year Professor Draper, of the College Faculty, 
who had just attended the International Convention of Deaf- 
Mutes at Paris, visited Brussels for the purpose of delivering 
Dr. De Haerne his diploma. An impressive exercise had been 
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arranged for by the officers of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
at which the diploma was to have been handed in person to 
the venerable alumnus of the College, but on Professor Draper’s 
arrival in Brussels, Monseigneur De Haerne was too ill to 
attend the exercises or even to see Professor Draper ; so the 
ceremony was conducted in his absence. He had previously 
expressed his profound gratification with the distinction offered 
him by the College. 

No active labors marked the closing year of his life. He 
suffered from diabetes and was often much prostrated, but 
always cheerful. 

Although during his life he had filled many offices from 
which the emoluments were considerable, he lived simply, 
gave much in charity, and left nothing; not enough, I was 
told by Mr. Sanford, to defray the expenses of his funeral. 
This lack, however, was supplied with alacrity by the Parlia- 
ment, of which he had so long been an ornament, where the 
announcement of his death was immediately followed by « 
vote to attend the funeral in a body, and to provide for its ex- 
penses. Mr. Sanford, who wag present at the obsequies, said 
that every honor that an appreciative government and a grate- 
ful people could pay on such an occasion was accorded De 
Haerne. 

I have mentioned that a movement was promptly set on foot 
in Courtrai for the erection of a statue of their distinguished 
townsman and representative. A few weeks since I received 
a letter from the burgomaster of the city, enclosing a subscrip- 


tion paper, and suggesting that contributions would be re- 
ceived from those in America who, through their interest in 
the deaf, might be disposed to share in the expense of this 
testimonial. De Haerne well deserves honor from Americans, 
and I trust this opportunity to join with our brethren across 
the water in doing homage to a world-benefactor will be 


accepted by many. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 


V/ 


RAGNHILD KAATA. 


[THe Norwegian girl whose attainments in articulation are here de- 
scribed became totally deaf and blind at the age of three. The descrip- 
tion derives additional interest from the fact that, since it was written, 
our own Helen Keller and Edith Thomas have begun to take lessons in 
speech, with results that promise to be satisfactory. The writer of this 
sketch, formerly Mrs. Swift, was Laura Bridgman’s teacher from the age 
of ten to fifteen years, and wrote her biography.—E. A. F.] 


The request of the editor of the Annals for an account of 
the blind and deaf girl now under instruction in Norway 
leads me to regret that my visit was necessarily so brief as to 
give opportunity only to see results, and none for studying 


methods in detail. 

My attention was called to this girl by Miss H. B. Rogers, 
late principal of the Clarke Institution at Northampton, who? 
hearing of my intention of visiting Norway, and knowing of 
my interest in the various methods of teaching deaf-mutes, 
kindly sent mea sketch of her published a year ago in the 
Deaf-Mutes Journal of this country. 

Fortunately the writer, Mr. Lars A. Havstad, signed his 
full name and address. Having found him in Christiania, he 
arranged a visit for me at the school. This is in an institu- 
tion for deaf-mutes at Hamar, a town on the great railroad of 
Norway, running north from Christiania to Troudjhem, and 
midway of its largest lake, Mjosen. At the station we were 
met by the Principal, Mr. Hofgaard. Seated in the carriage 
was the blind and deaf girl, no longer dumb, Ragnhild Kaata, 
pronounced Kota, and this was our introduction: Mr. Hof- 
gaard placed her hand in mine, and, while the other rested on 
his chin, touching the under lip, said, “ Fru Lamson.” She 
spoke the name at once. Then my daughter took her hand 
and he said, “ Fréken Lamson.” She repeated both words in 
a pleasant, natural voice, and, shaking our hands, said in Nor- 
wegian, “I am glad to see you.” I was prepared to hear her 
speak, but astonished at her perfect articulation of each sound 
in our name and titles, which embraced so many. She has 
been under instruction about two years, Mr. Hofgaard being 
her sole teacher. 

He is an enthusiastic believer in teaching all deaf-mutes to 


articulate. The manual alphabet has no place in this school, 
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as he claims to have learned that success in articulation and 
lip-reading is greatly hindered by its use. 

Ragnhild has thus been surrounded by deaf-mutes who were 
being taught to speak, and became at once ambitious to do 
whatever they did. Her favorite place was beside her teacher, 
with her hand upon his face and throat so that she could feel 
what the class were seeing. Sometimes when a child was 
standing near by for special instruction, she would feel her 
attempts to speak and show that she understood when the 
child was in error, by giving the proper sound herself. In this 
way her progress has been rapid. Like our own Laura Bridg- 
man, her thirst for knowledge is insatiable. Born of humble 
peasant parents, she had not been taught at home any of the 
amenities of life, but at the end of six months she had so much 
improved in general appearance and demeanor as hardly to be 


recognized as the same girl. At the present time her manner 
resembles Laura’s, though less vivacious. A comparison be- 


tween Ragnhild and Laura when each had been two years 
under instruction shows them equally advanced in the knowl- 
edge and use of language. It must be remembered that Laura 
was then ten years of age, while Ragnhild was fifteen. It is 
not easy to say which had the advantage; Ragnhild’s surround- 
ings in the five years since she was ten could not have added 
much to her mental development. 

Although she feels her teacher’s lips gently and delicately, it 
would not be pleasant for others to communicate with her in 
the same way, and therefore she has been trained to understand 
words written with the finger on the palm of her hand, and 
speaks each written word aloud. 

Mr. Hofgaard invented a writing machine for her use, and, 
though she had had it only two weeks, she took much pride in 
showing us how well she could use it. 

It will be very interesting to all teachers of deaf-mutes to 
watch the further progress of her education. The ability to 
speak surely gives her much pleasure, and it would seem de- 
sirable that, in cases of bright deaf, dumb, and blind children, 
who have the constant care of an intelligent teacher, this ex- 
periment should be repeated. 

Laura Bridgman had the habit, very common to deaf-mutes, 
especially those of a nervous temperament, of uttering sounds 
not always agreeable. At one time she chanced to say doctor, 
and was told at once what she had said, and repeated it. From 
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that time, as long as she lived, when talking in her usual way 
with her fingers, she spoke this word instead of spelling it. 
The same thing happened with the words pie, ship, and half a 
dozen others, their constant use showing the satisfaction she 
derived from her ability to speak them. That she would have 
been an apt and happy scholar in articulation I am convinced, 
since seeing the results of Mr. Hofgaard’s teaching. 

Although we had the kind services of several interpreters, 
our visit would have been much more satisfactory could we 
have found some common language, that we might have learned 
more of his methods, and discussed the various questions 
which were suggested. 

We regretted, in passing through Sweden, that we could not 
make the necessary detour in order to visit Skara, where Mrs. 
Norden has a school of five blind deaf-mutes. Her work is 
said to be very successful, though not attempting articulation. 

I cannot close this letter without an allusion to Mr. Havstad, 
mentioned above. He is totally deaf. Educated first at a 
school of articulation, he went next to the university, placing 
himself on an equality with other young men, and took high 
honors on graduation. He speaks only Norwegian, but ex- 
pressed much regret that he had not learned English as well. 
He conversed with me nearly an hour by writing in English, 
making only one trifling mistake, and reads and writes also 
French, Greek, and Latin. He is now an official at the Parlia- 
ment building, and is a noble example and encouragement to 


all deaf-mutes. 
Mrs. M. S. LAMSON, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
CRANE, JOHN E., B. A. Bits of History. Published by the Amer- 
ican Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 1890. 12mo, pp. 322. 

In an able paper read before the Eleventh Convention, Mr. G. 
B. Goodall, of the California Institution, maintained that pupils 
should go through four successive courses of history, viz., “ the 
Story Course, the Strategic or Skeleton Course, the Group 
Course, and the Philosophic Course.” For the first of these 
courses Mr. Crane’s “Bits of History” is admirably adapted, 
and it may also be used to advantage when history is taught in 
some other way than that proposed by Mr. Goodall. It is de- 
signed to facilitate the transition from the easy language-lessons 
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of the first part of the deaf pupil’s course of instruction to the 
more difficult diction of the ordinary common-<school histories. 
The stories relate to the early history of the United States. 
They are compiled from various sources, are interesting in 
their subject-matter, and are told in simple narrative style. 
They afford material for an excellent drill in language, awaken 
an interest in historical events, arouse a spirit of patriotism, 
and prepare the way for the more formal study of history. 
For the publication of “Bits of History,” as for Miss 
Sweet's “ First Lessons in English” and Mr. Jenkins’s “ Talks 
and Stories,” the profession is indebted to the Ellen Lyman 
Fund and the Joseph Davis Fund of the Hartford Institution. 


EMERY, PHILIP A., M.A. Alphabet of Arithmetic; or Science of 
Numbers. Chicago, Illinois. 18g0. 


On a pocket card about 7 by 4 inches in size, Mr. Emery, 
Principal of the Chicago Day-Schools, has printed the essential 
primary elements of Arithmetic, including numeration, addi- 
‘ion, subtraction, multiplication, division, the multiplication 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, d tl Itiplicat 
able, the more important tables of weights and measures, etc.. 
table, the tant tables of weight 1 Y t 
ete. Its purpose is to place in the pupil’s hands in an inex- 
pensive form all the material actually needed for the memorizing 
of the ground rules and the mastery of the first principles of 
arithmetic, reserving the regular text-book for a later period. 
In the hands of a skilful teacher it seems very well adapted to 
accomplish this object. 
MINUTES of the Third Teachers’ Institute of the Kansas Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, commencing Septem- 


ber 4 and closing September 7, 1889. Olathe, Kansas: Printed at 
the Institution. 1889-90. 8vo, pp. 31. 


Like the former meetings of this body, the third, whose pro- 
ceedings are here published, was interesting and profitable, 
and a large part of the papers and discussions are no less valu- 
able to the profession generally than to the instructors of the 
Kansas Institution. Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from Superintendent Walker, by making application and en- 
closing postage. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Third Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, held at the National Deaf-Mute College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 26, 27, and 28, 1889. New York: Printed at 
the office of ‘‘ The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal.”’ 1890. 8vo, pp. 68. 

This report includes the proceedings of the presentation and 


unveiling of the Gallaudet memorial statue, the valuable papers 
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read before the Convention, the constitution and by-laws 
adopted, the discussions held, and the resolutions passed. An 
engraving of the statue is inserted as a frontispiece. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1889: Cambrian (Swansea, Wales). 
1890: London Oral Association, Utah, Washington. 

REPORT of the Grosvenor Street, Manchester (England), Society 
for the Adult Deaf and Dumb. 188g. 


E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Illinois Institution.—Mr. Philip J. Hasenstab has been 
licensed by the proper authorities of the Methodist Church to 
preach the gospel. He is the fourth deaf person who has en- 
tered the ministry from this Institution, the others being the 
Rey. Frank Read of the Congregational Church, the Rev. James 
McFarland of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the 
Rev. James H. Cloud of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Indiana Institution.—The new school building, which is 
admirably adapted to its purpose, is nearing completion. It 
will be lighted by electricity. Fire escapes (seven iron stair- 
ways and five ladders) have been erected on the old buildings. 

A small, four-page paper called the Aid is issued from the 
printing office weekly, and is placed in the hands of the pupils 
for school-room work in language. 

The second triennial reunion of graduates and honorably dis- 
charged pupils will be held September 2, 3, and 4. The hos- 
pitalities of the Institution will be extended to members at- 
tending. 

Next year tailoring will be added to the industries now 
taught, and a “school of carpentry” will be commenced, in- 
struction to be given therein three hours each day—the first 
hour devoted to drawing, the second to technical instruction 
in the use of tools, and the third to practical work. 

An innovation has been introduced into the regular evening 
study hour. Formerly the pupils assembled in the study halls 
at seven o'clock, and, with the assistance of a teacher, they 
were required to study the next day’s lessons until half-past 
eight, when they retired. Now they begin study at the usual 
hour. At eight o’clock they put away their books, and the - 
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teacher in charge lectures on the current topics of the day, 


taking for a text the latest editions of the daily papers. 


Liverpool (England) School.—During the past school year 
monthly meetings of the teachers have been held for the dis- 
cussion of questions relating to the work of instruction, and 
they have proved very interesting and profitable. 


National College—On Presentation Day, May 7, 1890, the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the College, Messrs. Thomas Hag- 
gerty, O. H. Regensburg, Stephen Shuey, H. L. Tracy, C. L. 
Washburn, and W. H. Zorn were presented as candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and Mr. F. A. Leitner for that 
of Bachelor of Science. The address to the candidates was 
delivered by the Hon. William D. Washburn, Senator from 
Minnesota, and it was of unusual interest from the fact that 
one of the candidates was his own son. 


Northern Counties (England) Institution —Mr. William 
Neill, for the past forty-four years head-master, died at the 
Institution, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, March 18, 1890, 
aged 72. Mr. Neill began his life-work as a teacher of the 
deaf in the Glasgow Institution in 1832; he had therefore 
been engaged in it for fifty-eight years. He taught at Glas- 
gow for eleven years, and at Doncaster for ten years before 
going to Newcastle. Under his administration at Newcastle 
the Institution was increased from a small school for both the 
deaf and the blind to a large one for the deaf alone, erected a 
fine building, and grew in every way in importance and influ- 
ence. The Newcastle Journal of March 19 says of him: 


He was a gentleman of the most genial and kindly disposition, and was 
respected and beloved by all with whom he came in contact. In no sense 
was he aman who sought notoriety of any kind. He was of a retiring 
disposition, and disliked anything approaching to parade. Nevertheless, 
his life’s work was of such a successful character that, in spite of his own 
modesty and retiring disposition, he achieved a fame which will be long 
remembered. He won his way to the hearts of all who came in contact 
with him by his general goodness of disposition, and the love he had for 
the afflicted human beings whose sad lot he did so much to alleviate. In 
many respects Mr. Neill was an exceptional man, and as a teacher of 
deaf-mutes he took the highest rank in the kingdom. 
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Ohio Institution—Mr. Pratt has resigned the superintend. 
ency, the resignation to take effect August lst, and several 
other changes, mostly in the administrative department, have 
been made. The only change in the corps of teachers is the 
reappointment of Miss C. M. Feasley, who was removed a year 
ago, in the place of Mrs. Barker. Some of the new appoint- 
ments in the administrative department also have restored for- 
mer officers to their old places. It is said, how truly we do 
not know, that all these changes are due to “ politics.” 


Ontario Institution.—The Provincial Legislature has appro- 
priated $1,666.66 as a bonus to the widow and children of the 
late Mr. 8. T. Greene, representing a month’s salary for each 
year he taught in the Institution. Mr. Greene’s friends are 
collecting a fund to raise a monument to his memory. 


Pennsylvania Institution—Mr. Thomas Jefferson Trist, a 
teacher in this Institution for the past forty-five years, died 
suddenly of obstruction of the bowels, April 26, 1890, aged 
62. Mr. Trist was a great-grandson of the President whose 
name he bore, and his mother was living at Monticello when 
he was born. He was educated at the Pennsylvania and New 
York Institutions, and studied for a year in France. He was 
twice married, first to Miss Ellen D. 8. Lyman, of Connecticut, 
whose name is perpetuated in the “ Ellen Lyman Publication 
Fund” of the Hartford Institution, and afterwards to Miss 
Sophia K. Knabe, a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
who survives him. The Silent World says of him: 

He was well read and owned a considerable library, part of which, we 
are informed, is willed to All Souls’ Working People’s Club. He had an 
artistic taste, and among the fine pictures in the Institution are a num- 
ber selected and presented by him. He was a courteous, refined gentle- 
man of the old school, and among his acquaintances counted many warm 
friends and not a single enemy. 


The Philadelphia Ledger describes the plans which have 
been adopted for the first of the series of buildings to be 
erected as the new home of the Institution, as follows : 


The first building, which is for the Primary Department, is to be three 
stories high, with a basement. It is to be built of Chestnut Hill stone, 
with trimmings of granite and bluestone. The main building will be 
123 feet long and 44 feet wide, and divided by two halls eight feet wide 
each, one across the centre, and the other leading to it from the main 
entrance on the northeast. 
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On each side of the main building, and placed from it only six feet, are 
to be two octagonal towers 24 feet in diameter and 100 feet high. These 
will be connected with the transverse hall by a three-story covered stone 
passage-way. From each of these towers will extend two wings, each 64 
by 26 feet. These wings point, respectively, north, east, south, and west. 
Thirty feet in the rear of the main building is to be an annex, 72 by 53 
feet, connecting with the former by a tunnel from the basement, and an 
ornamental covered bridge at the third story. 

The main entrance to the building will be by an easy flight of five cut- 
granite steps into a vestibule—the floor and steps of which are to be of 
marble, and the walls for a short height of dado of Georgia marble with 
black marble base—and through a handsomely moulded oaken door into 
the main hall, the floor of which will be covered with marble tiling. 

On the right-hand side will be the reception and principal’s rooms, and 
on the left the parlor and the matron’s room. The dining-room, 40 by 52 
feet, with large pantry, etc., attached, is beyond the transverse hall, and 
occupies the balance of the first floor of the main structure. The first 
floor of the wings is for sitting-rooms for the inmates, the boys having 
the two upper and the girls the two lower ones. 

The second floor of the main building will contain seven large apart- 
ments, two for the principal, as sitting and bed-rooms, a spare and ma- 
tron’s room, one for linen and one for the teachers, and the assembly 
room or chapel, the last 36 by 40 feet, with a large platform in a recess 
in the rear. The wings on the second and third floors are for dormi- 
tories, and in the tower are to be linen and supervisors’ rooms. 

The third floor will be devoted to the uses of an infirmary, with nurses’ 
rooms and sitting-rooms for boys and girls. The fourth floor is to be the 
attic, for which no provision, it is said, has been made. 

The annex at the rear will contain 21 apartments, which are to be used 
as class-rooms. 

The basement will contain nine rooms, and will be divided by two halls 
in the same manner as the upper stories. The front portion will be de- 
voted entirely to the servants, they having bed, bath, sitting and dining 
rooms. In the rear is to be the kitchen, store-room, dish and washing 
rooms. The basements of the west and south wings will be used as 
bath-rooms, and those of the north and east wings as play-rooms. 

The floors of all the large rooms will be supported by cast-iron col- 
umns, ornamented, and the interior wood-work will be variously oak and 
yellow pine. Numerous stairways of iron and of yellow pine lead from 
story to story, and several fire escapes are to be provided. 

The plans call for double pitched slate roofs. The ridges of the main 
building and wings are to be 56 feet from the ground. The hips, ridges 
and finials are to be of galvanized iron, with crestings and rolls. 

The windows are to be gothic, surmounted by stone trimmings, and 
the jambs and heads plastered with small mouldings against the inside 
sasings, and inside shutters are to be provided. All the floors, except the 
first, are to be laid in Georgia yellow pine. 

The buildings are to be heated by steam, and all the flues lined with gal- 
vanized iron as a precaution against fire. Every appliance known in 
modern building for the comfort and convenience of the inmates is to be 
provided. 
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Pennsylvania Oral School.—The boys and girls are now 
being trained in the use of wood-working tools. The girls are 
also taught sewing and light housework. 

A silver medal was awarded the School by the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1889. 

The Principal, Miss Emma Garrett, will spend her vacation 
in Europe, availing herself of all opportunities to gather infor- 
mation about oral work there. Miss Mary S. Garrett will be 
one of the party. 


Rhode Is!.ind School.—In February, Miss Laura A. Wheaton 
resigned her position as teacher, to be married, and Miss Fan- 
nie D. Gladding was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Utah School.—Myr. Henry C. White writes us that his con 
nection with the school was severed in Febrvary last. 


Washington School.—The following act, making the educa- 
tion of “ defective youth ” compulsory, was passed unanimously 
by the last Legislature, and has received the Governor's ap- 


proval : 


An Act to provide for the compulsory education of defective youth, and 
I 
providing penalties for violation of the same. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the clerks of all school districts in 
the State of Washington to report to the school superintendents of their 
respective counties the names of all deaf, mute, blind, or feeble-minded 
youth residing within their respective districts, who are between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each county school superintendent to 
make a full and specific report of such defective youth to the county 
commissioners of his county at the first regular meeting of said commis- 
sioners held after the first day of July in each year. He shall also, at 
the same time, transmit a duplicate copy of said report to the director of 
the Washington School for Defective Youth. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the parents or guardians of all such de- 
fective youth to send them each year to the said State School for Defec- 
tive Youth. The county commissioners shall take all action necessary to 
enforce this section of this act: Provided, That if satisfactory evidence 
shall be laid before the county commissioners that any defective youth is 
being properly educated at home or in some suitable institution other 
than the Washington School for Defective Youth, the county commission- 
ers shall take no other action in such case further than to make a record 
of the fact, and take such steps as may be necessary to satisfy themselves 
that said defective youth shall continue to receive a proper education. 
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Sec. 4. If it appear to the satisfaction of the county commissioners that 
the parents of any such defective youth within their county are unable to 
bear the expense of sending them to said State school, it shall then be the 
duty of such commissioners to send him to such school at the expense of 
the county. 

Sec. 5. Any parent, guardian, county school superintendent, or county 
commissioner who shall, without a proper cause, fail to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof, upon the complaint of any officer or citizen of 
the county or State before any justice of the peace or superior court, shall 
be fined in any sum not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dol- 
lars, in the discretion of the court. 
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The Eleventh Census.—In addition to the special efforts to 
secure full returns of the deaf mentioned in the last two num- 
bers of the Annals (pages 76 and 166), Dr. Billings sent circular 
letters to all the physicians in the United States asking them 
to inform him of all deaf persons within their knowledge, giv- 
ing the name, residence, enumeration district, age, sex, color, 
supposed cause of deafness, and the name of the householder 
of whose family the deaf person is a member. The names and 
details thus returned are to be compared with those of the 
regular enumerators, and if discrepancies or omissions appear 
in the latter further special inquiries will be made. 

At the suggestion of Dr. P. G. Gillett, the Supervisor of the 
Sixth Illinois Census District sent a special letter to’ all the 
enumerators of that district, calling their attention particularly 
to the importance of making inquiry for deaf persons in every 
house and of obtaining full details in every case. 

We do not expect perfect results from the Eleventh Census, 
but, in view of all the special efforts that have been put forth, 
it is reasonable to hope for more complete and accurate returns 
than have been obtained in previous censuses. 


The Royal Commission.—A friend has called our attention 
to the fact that, in quoting from the “ Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Blind, Deaf and Dumb,” etc., in the last 
number of the Annals (page 162) two serious errors were com- 
mitted. The statement of paragraph 390 that “in the first in- 
stance religious instruction of a definite character is difficult 


- 
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to convey by signs” was not, as we supposed, an expression 
of the opinion of the Commission, but was intended to be a 
condensation of part of the testimony of the late Rev. Charles 
Rhind. Mr. Rhind favored the use of the sign-language in re- 
ligious instruction, as is shown by thessentence immediately 
following: “ But when a knowledge of language is acquired 
religious instruction can best be given to the largest number 
on the sign and manual system.” We were misled by a mar- 
ginal note to the latter sentence (referring to a paragraph of 
Mr. Rhind’s evidence in which he merely says, without any 
qualification whatever, “I think religious instruction can be 
best given in the sign and manual system”) to suppose that 
the sentence quoted in the Annals was not his opinion, but an 
interpolation by the Commission of their own views. A careful 
examination of Mr. Rhind’s full testimony, however, shows that 
in another paragraph (not referred to in the Report) he says 
that “we could not give the deaf and dumb a religious lesson 
at the beginning by signs,” and that “they must have some 
little knowledge of language before you can impart religious 
ideas to them.” Anable reviewer of the Report of the Com- 
mission in the Newcastle Daily Journal, of December 3, 1889, 
was misled in the same way that we were, and commented upon 
the statement thus: “The Royal Commission Report, in the 
crusade against signs, speaks as follows: ‘ In the first instance 
religious instruction of a definite character is difficult to con- 
vey by signs.’ Does it mean to imply that the conveyance 
would be faciliated by the employment of words that remain 
unsigned?” That is the implication which we also supposed 
was intended ; but we see now that we were in error. 

The other mistake for which we wish to apologize was in 
quoting the Commission as saying (paragraph 400, wrongly 
given as 398): “The deaf and dumb are not at all competent 
witnesses as to which is the best system.” In this sentence 
the accidental insertion of the little word “at” materially 
changed the meaning of the statement. What tle Commission 
actually said (condensing and quoting from Dr. Buxton’s tes- 
timony, but in this case, as is evident from the context, adopt- 
ing the opinion as their own) was this: “The result of such 
isolation is that the deaf and dumb are not all competent wit- 
nesses as to which is the best system, ‘those who have lived 
in cages all their lives are so much attached to the cage that 


they have no desire to fly outside.” The meaning is that those 
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of the deaf who are able to communicate orally with hearing 
persons may be competent witnesses as to which is the best 
system, but that others are not. 

It will be seen from the fuller statements given above, as 
well as from the other, quotations in the Annals, that the ex- 
tracts as published did not unfairly represent the general tone 
of the Commission in dealing with the manual method. We 
sincerely regret, however, that their exact words and senti- 
ments should have been in any way incorrectly stated. 


Education in England.—A bill embodying the chief recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, so far as England and 
Wales are concerned, has been prepared for introduction into 
Parliament. The bill provides for the compulsory education 
of the deaf, the transfer of the responsibility from the “ Poor 
Law” or charitable to the educational authorities, and a sub- 
stantial Government grant per head on the report of the duly 
qualified Government inspector. Being a Government meas- 
ure, it is almost certain to pass and become a law. 

Scotland and Ireland are to be dealt with in separate meas 
ures. 

The Deaf and Dumb Times.—My. C. Gorham, a gentleman 
who was educated at Mr. Barber’s Private School for the Deaf, 
in London, has begun the publication of a monthly periodical, 
intended to promote the welfare of the deaf. It is edited with 


ability and discretion, and contains articles interesting not only 
to deaf persons in England but to teachers and other friends 
of the deaf everywhere. The office of publication is at 5, 
White Horse street, Boar Lane, Leeds, England. 


The British Association of the Deaf.—At an important “Na- 
tional Conference of Adult Deaf and Dumb Missions and Asso- 
ciations,” held in London on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of Janu- 
ary last (a full report of which is given in the Deaf and Dumb 
Times for February and March last), steps were taken to form 
a permanent national organization, similar to that existing in 
this country. The committee appointed for the purpose met 
at Liverpool, April 25, 1890, and drafted a constitution and by- 
laws, which are to be submitted to a convention, to be held at 


Leeds on the 12th and 13th of August. The title for the As- 
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sociation recommended by the committee is “ The British 
Deaf and Dumb Association.” The retention of the word 
* Dumb *—which, in America, has been dropped from the titles 
of the Convention of Instructors, the National Association and 
several State associations of the deaf, and many schools, as well 
as from the United States Census—is probably due to a vote to 
that effect by the Conference above mentioned ; but, as our 
British friends who constitute the Association seem to favor 
American precedents. we trust that on further consideration 
they will follow our example in this respect also, and omit the 
objectionable word from their title. 

The Ayrshire Mission.—My. James Paul, Missionary of 
the “Ayrshire Mission to the Deaf and Dumb,” Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, sends us several pamphlets published by the Mission, 
viz., the Rev. Samuel Smith’s paper on “Silent Services,” re 
printed from the Quiver, a plea for the learning of the manual 
alphabet by hearing persons, entitled “ What can be done to 
keep down the Sense of Isolation felt by the Deaf and Dumb?” 
“The Silent Friend ;” “ Talks about Jesus to our Silent Ones,” 
and “ Talks about the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Religious Work in Chicago.—We have mentioned in the 
Annals the successful religious services Dr. Philip G. Gillett 
has been conducting in Chicago once a month for more than a 
year. The deaf of Chicago now desire a regular weekly service 
and a minister to reside among them. Ata recent “ Preachers’ 
Meeting ” in that city, Dr. Gillett delivered a forcible and elo- 
quent address, in which, after urging the claims of the adult 
deaf to religious instruction, and speaking of the excellent 
work which the Protestant Episcopal Church-is doing in this 
direction in New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, he urged 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (which the “ Preachers’ Meet- 
ing ” represented) to take the lead in establishing in Chicago 
and other cities a church for the deaf, which should be “so 
far undenominational that it would make welcome to its bene- 
fits members of all denominations, striving to give them the 


greatest possible spiritual help without seeking to proselyte 


from any, but rendering aid to all alike. It would involve 
some expense,” Dr. Gillett said, “as all other good measures 
do, and might not figure largely in church enrolment of any 
particular denomination, but it would count up there where no 
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ear is closed and’ no tongue is dumb, and would carry no little 
comfort and consolation here to many whose condition is one 
of almost complete isolation.” 


The Etymologies of the Sign-Language.—In the address 
before the “‘ Preachers’ Meeting” above mentioned, Dr. Gillett 
gave the following illustrations of the etymologies of the sign- 


language as compared with those of spoken languages : 


The gesture-language, used by deaf-mutes, like all spoken language, is 
founded upon the concrete, and, like other languages, is improved and 
developed by them and their instructors, many arbitrary gestures being 
added to it as often words are arbitrarily added to all spoken tongues. 
To one not versed in and accustomed to this language, while it seems 
very ideographic, it also seems crude, but it is not really any more so in 
its root-signs than are other languages in their root-words. Its etymol- 
ogy is not any more in the mind of a deaf-mute as he uses it than is the 
etymology cf English words in the mind of the noble president of this 
Preachers’ Meeting when he proclaims the gospel. The deaf-mute does 
not any more think of the breath when he alludes to the spirit than do 
we, the root being the same in both languages. In speaking of a woman 
he has no more thought of a bonnet-string than we have of a woof (the 
woof-man). His mind does not dwell ona shirt ruffle when he mentions 
a lady any more than ours does upon a loaf of bread. In speaking of 
electricity the thought of knuckles is no more with him than the thought 
of amber is with us (electron). I am not sure in a comparison of the 
etymology of the sign and spoken languages which would show more 
true philosophy. In some cases I am quite confident the advantage 
would be with the former. The deaf-mute indicates a candidate as a 
man attracting attention by shaking his coat ; we, as one whose character 
is so pure that he is clothed in white (candidus). His language indicates 
that any one is sincere who is truthful, straightforward; ours, as one 
without wax (sine cera). He represents one as capricious who is change- 
able; we, as being like a goat (caper). I fancy that the two are about on 
a par in this case. He describes one having conscientious scruples as 
reproved from within himself; we, as having gravel in his shoe (scrupulus). 
He says that one who prevaricates tells a falsehood; we, that he walks 
with his legs apart. He says an event transpires when it happens; we, 
when it breathes through. Examples such as these might be multiplied, 
but it is needless at this time. I refer to them here to show that this 
language, though being a recent one and without a literature, has the 
same philosophical foundation that spoken languages have, which have 
been improved and enlarged by ages of use and by millions of people. 
As spoken language is used by men and women generally without any 
thought of its etymological significance, so is the sign-language used by 
the deaf and dumb. 

Marriages of the Deaf.—In the address before the Chi- 
cago “ Preachers’ Meeting ” above mentioned, Dr. Gillett ex- 
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pressed himself decidedly in favor of encouraging the deaf to 
marry : 

There has been much senseless fustian of late years about the inadvisa- 
bility of deaf-mutes marrying, lest the infirmity of deafness may descend 
to their offspring, and a deaf variety of the human race be formed. This 
hobgoblin will never materialize. Deafness is not continued by heredi- 
tary transmission in a direct line, except in rare instances. Not two per 
cent. of the deaf and dumb are the children of deaf parents, though 
it cannot be denied that a susceptibility to the infirmity inheres in cer- 
tain kindreds, so that we find it true that while a deaf pair seldom have 
deaf children, they have numerous other relations, as uncles, aunts, first, 
second, and third cousins, nephews and nieces, who are thus afflicted. 
Hence if some philanthropist is more concerned for the happiness of those 
who, as yet, are not, and may never be, than of those who now are and 
will for years continue with us, let him not discourage the marriage of 
those who are deaf, but of their kinsmen. As these, being able to hear, 
have all social advantages, the deprivation will not be so serious a matter 
to them as to their deaf relatives. ‘The truth of this matter is that, after 
laying all maudlin sentiment aside, there is no other class of people who 
so greatly need the companionship of the conjugal relation as the deaf 
and dumb. Shut out from church privileges, as preaching of the word, 
prayer-meetings, socials, receptions, lectures, concerts, parties, what re- 
mains to them of all that makes life most pleasurable to us ? The depri- 
vation of their hearing has not diminished their social instincts. For 
companionship, family ties, festive associations, they have as strong affin- 
ities as any one. To forbid them, as some would, the one remaining 
but most helpful and enjoyable of all social and family relations, is a 
monstrous cruelty without a particle of reason. For these reasons, after 
many years of observation, in which I have known hundreds of instances 
of deaf-mute unions, and after closely studying my more than two 
thousand pupils, who are dear to me as my own children, one of my high- 
est pleasures and satisfactions is to see them judiciously and happily mated 
in the conjugal relation ; and I do not defer to the theories of any who 
are without extensive experience in this subject, or who gather statis- 
tics to sustain a preconceived notion. 


Industrial Education.—Such letters as the following, ad- 


dressed by a large furniture manufacturing company to the 
Superintendent of the Michigan School for the Deaf, indicate 
the value of good industrial training for the pupils while at 
school : 


Owosso, Micu., April 7, 1890. 
Supt. School for the Deaf. 

Dear Sir: Will you have any apprentices that would like to engage in 
the furniture business this spring? What men we have had from your 
Institution have been valuable men for us; please say how many you will 
have. 

Yours very truly, 

ESTEY MANFG. CoO. 

Dictated, D. W. Estey. 
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Mr. Hadley’s Mimography.—Mr. Lewis F. Hadley, who for 
many years has lived among the North American Indians as a 
self-supporting mission-teacher, has a theory that the best way 
to reach the minds of Indians and give them reading matter is 
through their own sign-language. For that purpose he has 
engraved, with considerable skill, a large number of diagrams 
representing the signs in vogue among them, and by arrang- 
ing these in their proper order is able to give them stories, 
fables, sermons, etc., which they can read and understand with 
very little instruction. By printing the English words in con 
nection with the signs he hopes to enable them to learn to read 
English at the same time. 

The following illustrations, which, by Mr. Hadley’s permis- 
sion, we reproduce from his plates, convey a clearer idea of his 
system of mimography than any mere description could. The 
only explanation that we need give our readers is the same 
that Mr. Hadley gives to an Indian who understands the sign- 
language, viz., that “the line is a road and the hands walk in 
the road. When the Indian knows this he puts his hands in 
the position indicated in the diagram, and makes them walk 
(move) on the road (line) toward the x, and he makes an Indian 
sign, which, if he did not recognize at sight, he cannot fail to 


know as he makes the well-known gesture. By a very little 
practice he will read sign-talk from paper as readily as from 
the gesture.” The close resemblance of many of the gestures 
to those of our own sign-language is obvious : 


THE LORD“S PRAYER. 


father Ste name. Thy 

thy ta sit lheZarfeasi he 

ARS 


day food our eae” le 
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WOLF LAME WHITE MAN. Kiowa indict 
BW 
IN- G@O-NOM-PA- 


A Tong time ago, Awa comunch® courtry, SE ier coming, ri 


Comanches rectevethem, Soon we med Kiowa me  tived, Wwe sit 


catlle 


a7, 


dA 
~/ - 7 
viding wie Arrivinget Red ~ Chiet Stop. Afteralithe, perhaps 
Ved 
, three, Kiowa soldier Came to That he ne ~told he 


saw ved. beso Iwas) like wolt lane. 


He , said, Wol¥ hungry roud* hunting baci, 


ver laine. He head ‘Yo while he laine, yotast viot 


ride an w pian ri e very o-w, Stalk with After aliftie, 


white man piitying w We , wk" wolf horse sit "Ng, 


wolf talking very nh Rya anc by st, whip 


go Fust, w hiteman ustonished all alone. Kiow « su the us 


= 
talk very ” if indian «a horse, walk ulitte time 
1 t ) { 


Sis practical r eading Bigh Pré nt To signt talking fitcians «tiocan it as 


LS They Kucie Ne oF Mu te the He it. ulley, Kort Sinihh 


Mr. Hadley needs money to carry on his work, and wé pre- 
sume would be glad to send further illustrations of his graph- 
ical representations of signs to any one who will render him 
assistance. His address is Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


The Brain Localization of Hearing.—The following item, 
which we find in Science of May 16, 1890, extracted from the 
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Bulletin de la Société de Psychologie Physiologique for 1889, 
is especially interesting in connection with the remarks on the 
brain centres for speech and hearing, made by Mr. Greenberger 
in the Annals, xxviii, 228-233: 

There is in Paris a mutual autopsy society, each member of which 
pledges his body to be dissected, after his death, by the rest. Special at- 
tention is given to the brain, and the society is composed of well-known 
scientists. In this way M. Manouvrier made a careful study of the brain 
of M. Adolphe Bertillon, and in a supplementary note calls attention to 
a few peculiarities of special interest. It appears that M. Bertillon was 
deaf in the left ear, and had been so frominfancy. Thesense of hearing 
having been localized in the first temporal convolution, this part of the 
brain on both sides was examined to see whether there was any differ- 
ence in the development of the two halves of the brain. It was found 
that, while on the left side this convolution was well developed, with a 
number of slight ridges and furrows in it, on the right side it was smaller 
and without these characteristics (the centre for each ear is located in the 
opposite hemisphere of the brain). While, of course, a single observa- 
tion of this kind is far from conclusive, yet the method is one promising 
to corroborate generalizations otherwise reached, and to suggest and ex- 
plain peculiarities based upon the individual capabilities. 


Homophenes.—An articulation teacher sends us the follow- 


ing illustration of ‘“ homophenes” derived from her class-room 


experience : 

One of my play exercises in speech-reading is to have the children 
read aloud a paragraph or two of a story. (Thatis the articulation 
drill.) The books are then closed, and I repeat single phrases of three 
or four words each as rapidly as possible. The game is to see which 
child can win the most marks by being the first to repeat my words. 
The children like the fun. In the lesson alluded to the phrase I used 
was ‘looking at us” (spoken rapidly.) What was my surprise to hear 
a little dove-eyed boy,pipe out the words ‘** lucky cuss!” The effect was 
indescribable. 


Tests of Hearing in Infants.—Hearing parents who have 
no reason to expect deafness in the family often fail to discover 
the absence of hearing in their deaf children until the latter are 
one or two years old. Deaf parents, on the other hand, apply 
tests and determine the hearing or deafness of their children 
at a very early age. The tests employed and the results ob- 
tained in the case of a child only six days old are thus reported | 
in a recent letter from a happy father: 


I have tested the baby’s hearing, and am satisfied that it is all right. 
The tests were made when it was six days old, and were as follows : 
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When it was sound asleep I tinkled a silver bell near its head. It 
awoke with a start. A little while later, when it was again asleep, I 
blew a small metallic whistle. It again awoke with a start. 

The third test was made by the nurse, and might, or might not be, 
conclusive. When the baby was crying, the nurse began to sing. It at 
once quieted down. I should regard the last test as a possible example 
of the non causa pro causa argument; but the first two tests were clearly 
established. 


Two other intelligent parents at our request have made tests 
similar to the first and second above described at the same 
tender age, and report similar results. 


The Twelfth Convention.—Dr. Peet and Mr.Brainerd, Local 
Committee of the Convention, have issued the following cir- 
cular : 


Referring to the call for the Twelfth Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and First International Convention in America, issued 
in the April number of the American Annals of the Deaf, ‘an invita- 
tion is hereby extended, not only to all persons engaged in the education 
and religious instruction of the deaf in America, but also to those so 
interested in all parts of the world,” to meet at this Institution on Sat- 
urday, August 23, 1890,at three o’clock P. M. 

With the above should be included honorary members, in the persons 
of former instructors in, and active directors of, the several schools. 

Meals will be served to all those in attendance during the day, and ac- 
commodation for the night will be provided for those residing beyond 
the limits of New York City and its vicinity. 

The session of the Convention on Saturday will be devoted to organ- 
ization, to a formal expression of welcome by the Principal of this Insti- 
tution, and to other addresses appropriate to the occasion. 

The Sunday session will be devoted to the discussion of methods of 
moral and religious instruction distinguishing the different institutions, 
while the three following days will be devoted to the consideration and 
illustration of other topics connected with our great work. 

Those intending to accept this invitation are requested to communicate 
at once with the undersigned, and principals and superintendents are 
requested to forward in detail the full names and standing of the persons 
who will represent their Institutions respectively, at as early a date as 
possible, so that proper arrangements may be made for their accommo- 
dation. 

The usual arrangement, whereby those purchasing a full-fare ticket to 
New York may return by the same route at one-third fare, will be made 
with the several railroad companies as far as practicable, and will be duly 
announced. 

It is hoped, too, that favorable arrangements may be made with one or 
more transatlantic steamship companies. 

It is requested that the papers to be presented shall be brief and 
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pointed, and that the titles thereof, accompanied by a one-page abstract, 
will be forwarded in advance to Isaac Lewis Peer, Principal. 

Communications with regard to the numbers and sex of those who will 
be present should be addressed to Coauncry N. Brarnerp, Superintend- 
ent. 

The Institution may be reached from the several railroad depots and 
ferries by taking any of the elevated roads to 125th street, and thence 
the cable road to 162d street and Tenth avenue, a point which is in the 
immediate vicinity of the Institution. 

ISAAC LEWIS PEET, 
CHAUNCEY N. BRAINERD, 
Local Committee of the Convention. 
New York INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND Dumps, May 7, 1890. 
( Post-Office address: Station *‘ M,”? New York Ciry. ) 

We are authorized by the Executive Committee to say that 
the Normal Department, which was so excellent a feature of 
the last Convention, will be continued in this. It will be under 
the competent direction of Dr. Gilbert O. Fay, of the Hartford 
Institution, with whom all persons specially interested in this 
Department of the Convention are requested to communicate 
directly. Dr. Fay has sent the following circular letter to 
the principals and superintendents : 

Hartrorp, Conn., June 6, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: At the request of the Executive Committee, I have 
agreed, to-day, to take steps necessary to secure, if possible, a Normal 
Department at the coming Convention at New York. 

Obviously, at this late date, when the schools of the country, if not al- 
ready closed, are at the point of closing, and teachers, at least, are scatter- 
ing, off duty, to their homes and elsewhere, instant notice and solicitation 
are called for. A plan of organization, preliminary to correspondence, 
is manifestly impracticable, nor is it really essential. It will be safe to 
rely, I am sure, under the circumstances, upon the material already exist- 
ing, possibly in written system, but, at any rate, existing, in the matured 
tested convictions of practical teachers, unwritten perhaps just now, 
but easily gathered up, and possessing that best credential of merit, suc- 
cessful use. 

This letter is addressed to you (I wish I could address every teacher) 
to ascertain as promptly as may be: 

1. Who, connected with your institution, superintendent or teachers 
(ineluding P. O. address), are willing to contribute, orally, by paper, 
or by signs, to the Normal Department ? 

2. And upon what subject or line of teaching ? 

All pledged assistance, of whatever character, so reported, will be so 


classified and assigned as best to promote the usefulness and attractive- 
ness of the Convention itself. 

Those who attended the California Convention in 1886, and all others 
who have read the proceedings, will recall the freedom, the good feeling, 
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the interest, and the utility of its Normal Department, and need not to 
be approached with argument to persuade them to participate actively 
in the next. ; 
A prompt reply with any added suggestions is desired by 
Yours respectfully, 
G. O. FAY, 
No. 6 Atwood Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Helen Keller.—In the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1890, Dr. 
Oliver Wendeli Holmes quotes a letter recently received from 
Helen Keller. After briefly referring to her deprivation of 
sight and hearing, and the wonderful intellectual progress she 
has made under Miss Sullivan’s teaching, he says : 


A child fuller of life and happiness it would be hard to find. It seems 
as if her soul was flooded with light and filled with music that had found 
entrance to it through avenues closed to other mortals. It is hard to 
understand how she has learned to deal with abstract ideas, and so far 
to supplement the blanks left by the senses of sight and hearing that one 
would hardly think of her as wanting in any human faculty. Remember 
Milton’s pathetic picture of himself, suffering from only one of poor little 
Helen’s deprivations : 

‘* Not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


Surely for this loving and lovely child does 


the celestial Light 
Shine inward.” 


Anthropologist, metaphysician, most of all, theologian, here is a lesson 
which can teach you much that you will not find in your primers and 
catechisms. Why should I call her *‘ poor little Helen?’ Where can 
you find a happier child ? 
SoutH Boston, Mass., March 1, 1890. 

Dear Kinp Poet: I have thought of you many times since that bright 
Sunday when I bade you good-bye, and I am going to write you a letter 
because I love you. I am sorry that you have no little children to play 
with sometimes, but I think you are very happy with your books, and 
your many, many friends. On Washington’s birthday a great many peo- 
ple came here to see the little blind children, and I read for them from 
your poems, and showed them some beautiful shells which came from a 
little island near Palos. I am reading a very sad story called ‘ Little 
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Jakey.” Jakey was the sweetest little fellow you can imagine, but he 
was poor and blind. I used to think; when I was small and before I 
could read, that everybody was always happy, and at first it made me 
very sad to know about pain and great sorrow; but now I know that we 
could never learn to be brave and patient, if there were only joy in the 
world. I am studying about the insects in Zodlogy, and I have learned 
many things about butterflies. They do not make honey for us like the 
bees, but many of them are as beautiful as the flowers they light upon, 
and they always delight the hearts of little children, They live a gay 
life, flitting from flower to flower, sipping the drops of honey-dew, with- 
out a thought for the morrow. They are just like little boys and girls 
when they forget books and studies, and run away to the woods and the 
fields to gather wild-flowers, or wade in the ponds for fragrant lilies, 
happy in the bright sunshine. If my little sister comes to Boston next 
June, will you let me bring her to see you? She is a lovely baby and I 
am sure you will love [her]. Now I must tell my gentle poet good-bye, 
for I have a letter to write home before I go to bed. 


From your loving little friend, 
HELEN A. KELLER. 


The reading of this letter made many eyes glisten, and a dead silence 
hushed the whole circle. All at once Delilah, our pretty tablemaid, for- 
got her place—what business had she to be listening to our conversation 
and reading ?—and began sobbing, just if she had been a lady. She 
couldn’t help it, she explained afterwards—she had a little blind sister at 
the asylum, who had told her about Helen’s reading to the children. 

It was very awkward, this breaking-down of our pretty Delilah, for one 
girl crying will sometimes set off a whole row of others; it is as hazard- 
ous as lighting one cracker ina bunch. The two Annexes hurried out 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, and I almost expected a semi-hysteric cata- 
clysm. At this critical moment Number Five called Delilah to her, 
looked into her face with those calm eyes of hers, and spoke a few soft 
words. Was Number Five forgetful, too? Did she not remember the 
difference of their position? Isuppose so. But she quieted the poor 
handmaid as simply and easily as a nursing mother quiets her unweaned 
baby. Why are we not all in love with Number Five? Perhaps we are. 
At any rate, I suspect the Professor. When we all get quiet, I will 
touch him up about that visit she promised to make to his laboratory. 


John Pacher.—The Taubstummen-Courier of March 1, 
1890, contains a portrait and brief sketch of John Pacher, a 
deaf-mute of Uhlenhorst, near Hamburg, Germany, who, by 
his ability and industry, has risen from a humble apprentice 
to be the head of a large lithographing establishment founded 
by himself, and has received the distinction of being appointed 
Imperial Commissionsrath. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his entering into business was celebrated with great festivities 
on the 10th and 11th of January last, many persons promi- 
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nent in commercial and political life being present, and others 
sending messages of congratulation. The Courier says that 
in all his prosperity Mr. Pacher has never withdrawn himself 
from sympathy with his deaf brethren, but is always ready to 
lend a helping hand to any of them who are in need. 


Humphrey Moore.—The Silent Worker of May 29, 1890, 
contains the following item : 


Mr. H. Humphrey Moore, the American deaf-mute artist living in Paris, 
has lately had a very gratifying proof of the esteem in which he is held 
by his brother artists. It seems that some of the greatest French artists 
became dissatisfied with the management of the Salon, or society which 
holds annual exhibitions of paintings, so they seceded and established 
‘«The New Salon,” a similar society of their own. The president of the 
New Salon is Meissonier, who is now considered the greatest living painter, 
and in the new society are included most of the leading artists of Paris. 
This New Salon invited Mr. Moore to send pictures to their exhibition, 
and he, not having on hand any that he felt were up to the level of his 
best work, sent eleven, hoping that one or two of them might pass the 
rigid examination. To his surprise, he received a letter from Meissonier, 
informing him that all eleven of his pictures had been accepted for exhi~ 
bition. his alone stamps him as an artist of the first rank—at least in the 
opinion of the best artists themselves. 


Thomas Jefferson Trist.—The following resolutions, adopted 
by the teachers and officers of the Pennsylvania Institution at 
their monthly meeting, held June 5, 1890, reached us too late 
for insertion in connection with the notice of Mr. Trist’s death 
on page 223 of the present number of the Annals : 


Whereas, God in His mercy and wisdom has seen fit to call from our 
midst our friend and associate, Thomas Jefferson Frist, for thirty-five 
years a teacher in this Institution; and 

Whereas, we, in meeting assembled, desire to place on record a fitting 
tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased, and to offer our sincere 
sympathy to his afflicted family: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in the death of one so long connected with this Institu- 
tion, we cannot but feel that the name of Thomas Jefferson Trist is in- 
delibly engraved in the memory of the deaf and his other associates, 
whose friend and benefactor he ever was. 

Resolved, That, during his long association with us, he has always com- 
manded our highest esteem as a sincere and warm friend and helper, a 
faithful teacher, a man of high culture, intelligence, refinement, and 
moral worth, and a true Christian in his daily work and deportment. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our most heartfelt sympathy with his 
widow and other relatives in their bere:vement. 
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The De Haerne Memorial.—President Gallaudet mentions 
in his biographical sketch of Mgr. De Haerne, in the present 
number of the Annals, the statue which it is proposed to 
erect in his honor at Courtrai. Any of our readers who may 
be disposed to join in the tribute to the memory of this noble 
benefactor are requested to communicate with President Gal- 
laudet, who will be glad to enroll their names on a subscription 
paper which has been placed in his hands, and to forward all 
contributions received to their proper destination. 


The Italian Periodical.—We are glad to learn that the 
authorities of the Siena, Italy, Institution intend to resume 
the publication of their valuable periodical, L’ Hducazione dei 
Sordomuti, which was suspended at the close of the year 1884. 
This resumption has been urged upon them by many teachers 
of other Italian schools, who, in the absence of a periodical, 
have, perhaps, come to appreciate its advantages more fully 
than they did while it was still with them. During the period 
of suspension Italian teachers have contributed largely to the 
French Revue Internationale, but they have doubtless found 
that no foreign periodical, however friendly and hospitable, can 
take the place of a journal of their own. We hope that LZ’ Hdu- 
cazione in its revived form will maintain its former literary and 
educational excellence, and find ample means of support. Sub-- 


scriptions may be addressed to La Direzione, R. Istituto Pen- 


dola pei Sordomuti, Siena, Italy. 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A KINDERGARTNER, With experience in teaching deaf children, would 
like to do thoroughly Kindergarten work in an institution for the deaf. 
Address Lucy D. Batpwin, Lawrenceville, Tioga Co., Pa. 


Orat TRAINING ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS OF THE Dear, established 1881. 
About twenty-five graduates teaching in institutions, schools, and private 
families throughout the United States. For further particulars address 
Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsyloania Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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